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POETRY. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


Ah! look thy last, fond mother, 
On the beauty of that brow, : 
For death’s cold hand is passing o'er 
Its marble stillness now; 
Those silken eyelids weighing down 
Upon the glazed eye, 
Are telling to thy aching heart, 
The lovely one must die! 


Yes, mother of the dying one, 
The beautiful must go! 

The pallid cheek and fading eye, 
And trembling lip of snow, 

Are signets from the hand of death, 
When unseen angels come 

To bear the young and beautiful 
To their own happy home. 


That soft white hand within thy own, 
May never more entwine 

Its arms around the mother’s neck, 
Like tendrils of the vire;; 

Those still cold fingers never more 
Along thy forehead fair, 

Shall dally with the raven curls 
That cluster thickly there. 


The flashes of its speaking eye, 
The music ofits mirth, 
Shall never more make glad the hearts 
Around the parent’s hearth ; 
Then look thy last, fond mother, 
For the earth shall be above, 
And curtain up that sleeping one, 
The first born of thy love. 


But let thy burning thoughts go forth, 
And pray that thou may’st meet 
That sinless one, where worlds shall bow 

Before the judgment seat; 
And pray, that when the wing of death 
s shadowed on thy brow, 
Thy soul may be beside the one 
That sleepeth near thee now. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 
| MOTHER AND SON. 


This is the last, and—it may be considered—most 
mournful extract from my Diary. It appears to me 
atouching and terrible disclosure of the misery, dis- 

ce, and ruinconsequent on Gambling. Not that 
imagine it possible, even by the most moving ex- 
hibitions, to soften the more than nether millstone 
hardness of a Gamester’s heart, or enable a voluntary 
victim to break from the meshes in which he has suf- 
fered himself to be entangled;—but the lamentable 
cries ascending from this pit of horror, may scare 
off those who are thoughtlessly approaching its brink. 
The moral of the following events may be gathered 
up into a word or two:—Oh! be wise, and be wise in 
time! 

I took more than ordinary pains to acquaint myself 
with the transactions which are hereafter specified, 
and some of the means I adopted are occasionally 
mentioned, as I go on with the narrative. It may be 
as well to state, that the events detailed, are assigned 
a date which barely counts within the present century, 
I have reason, nevertheless to know, that, at least, 
one of the guilty agents still survives to pollute the 
earth with his presence; and if that individual should 
presume to gainsay any portion of the following nar- 
rative his impotent effurts wili meet with the disdain 
they merit. ‘ 

Mr. Beauchamp came to the full receipt of a for- 
tune of two or three thousand a year, which though 
hereditary, was at his absolute disposal—about the 
period of his return from those continental peregri- 
nations which are judged essential to complete an En- 
glish gentleman’s education. External cireumstances 
seemed to combine in his favour. Happiness and 
honour in life were ensuing him, at the cost of very 
moderate exertions ou his own part, and those requi- 
site, not to originate, or continue his course—but 
only to guide it. No one was better apprized than 
himself, of the precise position he occupied in life; 
yet the apparent immunity from the cares and anx- 

ieties of life, which seemed irrevocable security to 
him, instead of producing its nataral effect on a well 
ordered mind, of stimulating it to honourable action, 
led to widely different, most melancholy, but by no 
means unusual results—» prostitution of his ener- 
giesand opportunities to the service of fashionable 
dissipation. ‘The restraints to which, during a long 
minority, he had been subjected by his admirable 
mother, who nursed his fortune as sedulously, but 
more successfully, than she cultivated his mind and 
morals—served, alas! little other purpose than to 
whet his appetite for the pleasurable pursuits to 
which he considered himself entitled, and from 
which he had been so long and unnecessarily debar- 
red. All those forbidden fruits clustered before him 
3 in tempting, but unhallowed splendour, the instant 


fied with passed restraintsas himself. The princi- 
pal features of his character were inflexibility and 
credulity; and his leading propensity—one that, like 
the wrath of Achilles, drew after it innumerable sor- 
rows—the love of play. 

The first false step he made, was an unfortunate 
selection of a tutor; aman of agreeable and compliant 
manners, but utterly worthless in point of moral 
character; one who had impoverished himself when 
first at College, by gaming, but who, having learned 
‘*wisdom,” was now a subile and cautious gamester. 
He was one of a set of notorious pluckers, among 
whom, shameful to relate, were found several young 
men of rank; and whose business it was to seek out 
fresh men for their dupes. Eecles—the name I shall 
give the tutor—was an able mathematician; and that 
was the only thing that Beauchamp looked to in se- 
lecting him.—Beauchamp got regulariv introduced 
to the set to which his tutor belonged; but his mo- 
ther’s lively and incessant surveillance put it out of 
his power to embarrass himself by serious losses. 
He was long enough, however, apprenticed to guilt, 
to form the habits and dissipation of a gamester. 
The cunning Eccles, when anxiously interrogated by 
Mrs. Beauchamp about her son’s general conduct, 
gave his pupil a flourishing character, both for moral 
excellence, and literary attainments, and acquitted 
him of any tendeney to the vices usually prevalent at 
College. And all this, when Eccles knew that he 
had seen, but a few weeks before, among his pupil’s 
papers, copies of long bills, accepted payable on his 
reaching twenty-one—to the tune of £1500; and, 
further, that he, the tutor himself, was the holder of 
one of these acceptances, which insured him £500 
for the £300 he had kindly furnished for his pupil! 
His demure and plausible air quite took with the un- 
suspicious Mrs. Beauchamp; and she thought it im- 
possible that her son could find a fitter companion to 
the continent. 

On young Beauchamp’s return to England, the first 
thing he did was to despatch his obsequious tutor into 
the country, to trumpet his pupil’s praises to his mo- 
ther, and apprize her of his coming. The good 
old lady was in eestacies at the glowing colours in 
which her son’s virtues were painted by Eccles;— 
such uniform moderation and prudence amidst the 
seductive scenes of the continent; sach shining can- 
dour; such noble liberality!—In the fulness of her 
heart, Mrs. Beauchamp promised the tutor, who was 
educated for the church, the next presentation to a 
living, which was expected very shortly to fall vacant: 
—as‘some ‘‘small return for the invaluable services 
he had rendered her son!” 

It was a memorable day when young Beauchamp, 
arrived at the Hall in shire, stood sud- 
denly before his transported mother, in all the pride 


of person, and of apparent accomplishments. He 
was indeed a fair young fellow toJook at. His well 


cast features beamed with an expression of frankness 
and generosity: and his manners were exquisitely 
tempered with cordiality and elegance. He had 
brushed the bloom off continental flowers in passing, 
and cau_ht their glow and perfume. 

It was several minutes before he could disengage 
himself from the embraces of his mother, who 
langhed and wept by turns, and uttered the most 
passionate exclamations of joy and affection. ** Oh, 
that your poor old father could see you!” she sob- 
bed and almost cried herself into hysterics. Young 
Beauchamp was deeply moved with this display of 
parental tenderness. He saw and felt that his mo- 
ther’s whole soul was bound up with his own; and, 
with the rapid resalutions of youth, he had in five 
minutes changed the whole course and scope of his 
life—renounced the pleasures of London, and re- 
solved to come and settle on his estates in the coun- 
try, live under the proud and fond eye of his mother, 
and, in a word, tread in the steps ot his father. He 
felt suddenly embued with the spirit of the good old 
English country gentleman, and resolved to live the 
life of one. ‘There was, however, a cause in opera- 
tion, and powerful operation, to bring about this 
change of feeling, to which I have not yet adverted. 
His cousin, Ellen Beauchamp, happened to be 
thought of by her aunt, asa fit person to be staying 
with her when her sonarrived. Yes—the little blue- 
eyed girl with whom he had romped fifteen years 
ago, now sate beside him in the bloom of budding 
womanhood—her peachy cheeks alternately pale and 
flushed as she saw her cousin’s inquiring eye settled 
upon her, and ceanning her beautiful proportions. 
Mr. Beauchamp took the very first opportunity he 
could seize of asking his mother, with some trepi- 
dation, **‘ whether Ellen was engaged!” 

** I think she is mot,” replied his delighted mo- 
ther, bursting into tears, and folding him in her arms 
—** but I wish somebody would take the earliest op- 
portunity of doing so.” 

** Ah, ha?’—Then she’s Mrs. Beauchamp, junior!” 
replied ber son, with enthusiasm. 

Matters were quickly, quietly, and effectually ar- 
ranged to bring about that desirable end—as they 


m@ that Oxford threw open its portals to receive him. 
He found there many spirits as ardent and dissatis- 


always are, when all parties understand one another; 


and young Beauchamp made up his mind to appear 


in a new character—that of a quiet country gentle- |° 


man, the friend and patron of an attached tenantry, 
and a promising aspirant after agra | honours. 
What is there in life like the sweet and freshening 
feelings of the wealthy young squire, stepping into 
the sphere of his hereditary honours and influences, 
and becoming at once the revered master of house- 
hold and tenantry, grown gray in his father’s service 
—the prop of his tamily—and the “ rising man” in 
the country’? Young Beauchamp experienced these 
salutary and reviving feelings in their full foree. 
They diverted the current of his ambition into a new 
course, and enabled him keenly to appreciate his own 
capabilities. ‘he difference between the life he 
had just determined on, and that he had formerly 
projected, was simply—so to speak—the difference 
between being a Triton among minnows, and a min- 
now among ‘lritous. There, residing on his own 
property, surrounded by his own dependants, and 
by neighbours who were solicitous to secure his good 
graces, he could feel and enjoy his own consequence. 
‘Thus, in every point of view, a country life appeared 
preferable to one in the ‘* gay and whirlpool crowded 
town.” 

There was, however, one individual at —— Hall, 
who viewed these altered feelings and projects with 
no Satisfaction; it was Mr. Eecles. This mean and 
selfish individual saw at once that, in the event ot 
these alterations being carried into effeet, his own 
nefarious services would be instantly dispensed with, 
and a state of feeling brought into play, which would 
lead his pupil to look with disgust at the scenes to 
which he had been introduced at college and on the 
continent. He immediately set to work to frustrate 
the plans of his pupil. He selected the occasion of 
his being sent for one morning by Mr. Beauchamp 
into his library, to commence operations. He was 
not discouraged, when his ci-devant pupil, whose 
eyes had really, as Eccles suspected, been opened to 
the iniquity of his tutor’s doings, commenced thank- 
ing him in a cold and formal style for his past ser- 
vices, and requested presentation of the bill he held 
against him for £500, which he instantly paid. He 
then proceeded, without interruption from the mor- 
tified Eccles, to state his regret at being unable to 
reward his services with a living, at present: but that 
if ever it was in his power, he might rely on it, &e. 
Ke. Mr. Eccles, with astonishment, mentioned the 
living of which Mrs. Beauchamp had promised him 
the reversion; but received an evasive reply from 
Mr. Beauchamp, who was at length so much irritat- 
ed at the pertinacity, and even the reproachfal tone 
with which his tator pressed his claim, that he said 
sharply, ‘‘Mr. Eccles, when my mother made you 
that promise, she never consulted me, in whose sole 
gift the living is. And besides, sir, what did she 
know of our tricks at French Hazard, and Rouge‘et 
Noir? She must have thought your skill at play an 
odd recommendation for the duties of the church. °— 
High words, mutual recriminations, and threats, en- 
sued, and they parted in anger. ‘The tutor resolved 
to make his ‘‘ ungrateful” pupil repent of his mis- 
conduct, and he lacked neither the fact nor the op- 
portunities necessary for accomplishing his purpose. 
I'he altered demeanor of Mrs, Beauehamp, together 
with the haughty and constrained civility of her son, 
soon warned Mr. Eccles that his departure from the 
a could not be delayed; and he very shortly with- 

rew. 

Mr. Beauchamp began to breathe freely,as it were, 
when the evil spirit, in his tutor’s shape, was no 
Jonger at his elbow, poisoning his principles, and 
prompting him to vice and debauchery. He resoly- 
ed, forthwith, to de all that his tutor had represented 
him to his mother; to atone for past indiscretions, by 
a life of sobriety and virtue. All now went on 
smoothly and happily at the Hall. The new squire 
entered actively on the duties devolving upon him, 
and was engaged daily driving his beautiful cousin 
over his estate, and showing tohis obsequious tenant- 
ry their fature lady. On what trifling accidents do 
often the great changes of life depend! Mr. Beau- 
champ, after a three months continuance in the coun- 
try, was sent for by his solicitor to town, in order to 
complete the final arrangements of his estate; and 
which, he supposed, would occupy him but a few 
days. That London visit led to his ruin! It may 
be recollected that the execrable Eccles owed his 
pupil a grudge for the dissappointment he had ocea- 


sioned him, and the time and manner of his dismis-_ 


sal. What doesthe reader imagine was the diaboli- 
cal device he adopted, to bring about the utter ruin 
of hisunsuspicious pupil? Apprized of Mr. Beau- 
camp’s visit to London,—[ Mr. Eccles had removed 
to lodgings but a little distance from the Hall, and 
was of conrse acquainted with the leading movements 
of the family]—he wrote the following letter to a 
baronet in London, with whom he had been very in- 
timate as ‘‘a Plucker” at Oxford—and who having 
ruined himself by his devotion to play—equally iu 
res of fortane and eharacter—was now become 
little else than a downright systematic sharper. 


** Dear Sir Epwarp, 
** Young Beauchamp, one of our quondam pigeons 
at Oxford, who had just come of age, will be in Lon- 
don next Friday or Saturday, and put up at his old 


hotel, the He will bear plucking. Verb suf. 
The bird is somewhat shy— but you are a good shot. 
Don’t frighten him. He is giving up /ife, and going 
toturn Saint! The fellow has used me cursedly ill; 
he has cut me quite, and refused me old Dr. ——’s 
living. I'll make him repent it! I will by ——! 
“Yours ever, most faithfully, 
** PETER ECCLES.” 

** To Sin Enwarp Streieuron. 

**P. S. If Beauchamp plucks well, you won’t 
press me for the trifle I owe—will you? Burn this 
note.” 

This infernal letter, which, by a singular concur- 
rence of events, got into the hands where J saw it, 
laid the train for sucha series of plotting and ma- 
neuvring, as, in the end, ruined poor Beaxchamp, 
and gave Eccles his coveted revenge. 

When Beauchamp quitted the Hall, his mother and 
Ellen, had the most solemn assurance that his stay in 
town would not be protracted beyond the week. No- 
thing but this could quict the good old lady’s appre- 
hensions, who expressed an unaccountable conviction 
that some calamity or other was about to assail their 
house. She had had a dreadful dream, she said; but 
when importuned to tell it, answered, that if Henry, 
came safe home, then she would tell them her dream. 
In short, his departure was a scene ot tears and gloom, 
which left an impression of sadness on his own mind, 
that lasted all the way up to town. On his arrival, 
he betook himself to his old place, the hotel, 
near Piccadilly; and, in order to expedite his busi- 
ness as much as possible, appointed the evening of 
=~ very day of his arrival for a meeting with his so- 

icitor. 

The morning papers duly apprized the world of 
the important fact, that ‘* Henry Beauchamp, Es- 
quire, had arrived at ——’s, from his seat in 
shire;” and searce ten minutes after he had read the 
officious annunciation at breakfast, his valet brought 
him the card of Sir Edward Streighton. 

“Sir Edward Streighton!” exclaimed Beauchamp, 
with astonishment, Jaying down the card; adding, 
after a panse, with a cold and doubtful air, ‘* Show 
in Sir Edward, of course.” 

In a few moments the baronet was ushered into the 
room, made up to his old “friend,” with great curs 
diality, and a thousand winning civilities, 
He was attired in a style of fashionable negligence; 
and his pale emaciated features insured him, at least, 
the show of a weleome, with which he would not 
otherwise have been greeted: for, Beauchamp, 
though totally ignorant ot the present pursuits and 
degraded character of his visiter, had seen enough of 
him in the heyday of dissipation, to avoid a renewal 
of their intimacy, Beauchamp was touched with the 
air of languor and exhaustion assumed by Sir Ed- 
ward, and asked kindly after his health. 

The wily Baronet contrived to keep him oceupied 
with that topic for nearly an hour, till he fancied he 
had established an interest for himself in his destined 
victim’s heart. He told him, with a languid smile, 
thatthe moment he saw Beauchamp’s arrival in the 
papers, he had hurried, ill as he was, to pay a visit 
to his ‘fold chum,” and ‘‘talk over old times.” In 
short, after laying out all his powers of conversation, 
he so interested and delighted his quondam associate, 
that he extorted a reluctant promise from Beauchamp 
to dine with him the next evening, on the plausible 
pretext of his being in too delicate health to venture 
out himself at night-time. Sir Edward departed, 
apparently in a low mood, but really exuiting in the 
success with which he considered he had opened his 
infernal campaign. He hurried to the house of one 
of his comrades in guilt, whom he invited to dinner 
onthe morrow. Now, the fiendish object of this 
man, Sir Edward Streighton, in asking Beauchamp 
to dinner, was to revive in his bosom the half-extin- 
guished embers of his love for play! There are 
documents now in existence to show that Sir Ed- 
ward and hiscompanions had made the most exact 
calculations of poor Beauchamp’s property, and even 
arranged the proportions in which the expected spoils 
were to be shared among the complotters!: The whale 
conduct of the affair was intrusted, at his own instance, 
to Sir Edward; who, with a smile, declared that he 
*‘knew all the crooks and crannies of young eau- 
champ’s heart;” and that he had already settled his 
scheme of operations. He was himself to keep for 
some time in the back-ground, and’ on no occasion to 
come forward, till he was sure of his prey. __ 

At the appointed hour, Beauchamp, though not 
without having experienced some misgivings in the 
course of the day, found himself seated at the elegant 
and Juxurious table of Sir Edward, in company with 
two of the baronet’s ‘‘choicest spirits.” It would be - 
superfluous to pause over the exquisite wines, and 
luscious cookery, which were plaeed in requisition 
for the occasion, or the various piquant and brilliant 
conversation that flashed around the table. Sir Ed- 
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ward wasa manof talent and observation; and foul ; Beauchamp, with a sickly smile, referred his sensa- 
as were the scenes in which he had latterly passed | tions to the heated room, and the unusual quantity of 
his life, was full of rapid and brilliant repartee, and | wine he had drank. Halt ashamed of himself, and 

iquant sketches of men and manners, without end. | dreading their banter, he presently rose from his seat, 

ike the poor animal whose palate is for a moment | and declared himself recovered. Alter standing 
tickled with the bait alluring it to destruction, Beau- | somé time beside the Rouge et Noir table, where tre- 
ehamp was in ecstacies! ‘There was, besides, such | mendous stakes were playing for amidst profound 
a flattering deference paid to every thing that fell | and agitating silence—were he marked the sallow 


from his lips—so much eager curiosity excited by 
the accounts he gave of one or two of his foreign ad- 


features of General — and Lord ,» the 
parties implicated in. the affair mentioned at Sir Ed- 


ventures—such an interest taken in the arrangements | ward’s table, and who, having arranged their dispute, 


he contemplated for augmenting his estates in 
shire, &e. &e. that Beauchamp never felt better 


pleased with himself, nor with his companions. — 
About eleven o’cluck, one of Sir Edward’s friends | 
proposed a rubber at whist, “thinking they had all | 


were now over head and ears in a new transaction— 
the four friends withdrew to one of the private tables 
to talk over their bet. Alas, half\ an hour’s time be- 
held them all at hazard!/—Beauchamp playing! and 
with excitement and enthusiasm equalling any one’s 


of them talked one another hoarse,” but Sir Edward inthe room. Sir Edward maintained the negligent 


romptly negatived it. The proposer insisted, but 
Sir Edward coldly repeated his refusal. ‘*/ am not 
tired of my friend’s conversation, though they may 
be of mine! And I faney, Beauchamp,” he continu- 
ed, shaking his head with a serious air, ** you and I 
have burnt our fingers too often at college, to be de- 
sirous of renewing our pranks.” wi 

“Why, good God, Sir Edward!” rejoined the 
proposer “ what do you mean? Areyou insinuating 
that Iam fond of deep play?—J, I that have been such 
a sufferer?”—How was it that such shallow trickery 
could not be seen through by a man who knew any 
thing of the world? The answer is obvious—the 
victim’s penetration had deserted him. Flattery and 
wine—what will they not leada man to? In short, 
the farce was so well kept ap, that Beauchamp, fan- 
eying he alone stood in the way of the evening’s 
amusements, felt himself called upon to ‘* beg they 
would not consult him, if they were disposed for a 
rubber; as he would make a hand with the greatest 

leasure imaginable.” The proposer and his friend 
ooked appealingly to Sir Edward. | : 

«¢ Ohi! God forbid that I should hinder you, since 
ou’re all so disposed,” said the Baronet, with a po- 
ite air; and in afew minutes the four friends were 

seated at the whist table. Sir Edward was obliged to 
send out and buy, or borrow cards! ‘* He really so 
seldom,” &c. &e. * especially in his poor health,” 
&ec. &c. ! There was nothing whatever, in the con- 
duct of the game, calculated to arouse a spark of 
suspicion. ‘Thethree confederates acted their parts 
to admiration, and maintained throughout the mat- 
ter-of-fact, listless air of men who have sat down to 
cerds, each out of complaisance to the others! At 
the end of the second rubber, which was a long one, 
they paused a while, rose, and betook themselves to 
refreshments. 

‘¢ By the way, Apsley,” said Sir Edward, sudden- 
ly, “ have you heard how that extraordinary affair of 
General ’s, terminated 

‘‘ Decided against him,” was the reply; ‘but I 
think wrongly. At ——’s,” naming a celebrated 
eoterie, ‘‘ where the affair was ultimately canvass- 
ed, they were equally divided in opinion; and on the 
strength of it, the General swears he wont pay.” 

‘* It is certainly one of the most singular things!” 

‘¢ Pray, what might the disputed point be?” inquir- 
ed Beauchamp, sipping a glass of liqueur. 

«Oh, merely a bit of town tittle-tattle,” replied 
Sir Edward, carelessly ‘‘ about a Rouge et Noir bet 
between Lord —— and General ——. I dare say, 
you would feel no interest in it whatever.” 

But Beauchamp did feel interested enough to press 
his host for an account of the matter; and he pre- 
sently found himself listening to a story told most 
graphically by Sir Edward, and artfully calculated 
+9 interest and inflame the passions of his hearer. 
Beauchamp drank in eagerly every word. He could 
not help identifyin himself with the parties spoken 
of. A Satanic smile flickered occasionally over the 
countenances of the conspirators, as they beheld these 
unequivocal indications that their prey was entering 
their toils. Sir Edward represented the hinge of 
the story tobe a moot-point at Rouge et Noir; and 
when he had concluded, an animated discussion arose. 
Beauchamp took an active part in the dispute, siding 
with Mr. Apsley. Sir Edward got flustered and be- 
gan to express himself rather heated‘y. Beauchamp 
also felt himself kindling, jand involuntarily cooled 
his ardor with glass after glass of the wine that stood 
before him. At length, out leaped a bold bet from 
Beauchamp, that he would make the same point with 
General ——. Sir Edward shrugged his shoulders, 
and with a smile declined ‘* winning his money,” on 
a point clear as the noonday sun! Mr. Hillier, how- 
ever, who was of Sir Edward’s opinion, instantly 
took Beauchamp; and, for the symmetry of the 


thing, Apsley and Sir Edward, in spite of the latter’s’ 


protestation to Beauchamp, betted highly on their 
respective opinions. Somebody suggested an ai- 
journment to the establishment” at —— Street, 


_ where they might decide the question; and thither, 


accordingly, alter great show of reluctance on the 
part of Sir Edward, they all four repaired. 
~ The reader need not fear that I am going to difate 
upon the sickening horrors of a modern Ay Hell!” 
for into such a place did Beauchamp find himself in- 
troduced. The infernal splendour of the scene by 
which he was surrounced, smote his soul with a sense 
of guilty awe the moment he entered, flushed though 
he was, and unsteady with wine. A spectral recol- 
lection of his mother and Een, wreathed with the 
halos of virtue and purity, glanced across his mind; 
and for a moment be thought himself inhell! Sick 
and faint, he sate down for a few moments at an un- 
oceupied table. He felt half determined to rush out 
from the room. | His kind friends perceived his agi- 
tation. Sir Edward asked him if he were ill? but 


and reluctant air of a man overpersuaded into ac- 
quiescence in the wishes of his companions. Every 
time that Beauchamp shook the fatal dice-box, the 
pale face of his mother louked at him; yet still he 
shook, and still he threw—for he won’ freely from 
Apsley and Hillier, About 4 o’clock he took his 
departure, with bank notes in his pocket book to the 
amount of 95/., as his evening’s winning. 

He walked home to his hotel, weary and depress- 
ed in spirits, ashamed and enraged at his own weak 
compliances and irresolution. ‘The thought suddenly 
struck him, however, that he would make amends for 
his misconduct-by appropriating the whole of his un- 
hallowed gains to the purchase of jewellery for his 
mother and cousin. Relieved by this consideration, 
he threw himself on his bed, and slept, though un- 
easily, till a late hour in the morning. His first 
thought on waking was the last that had occupied his 
mind over night; but it was in a moment met by an- 
other and more startling reflection—what would Sir 
Edward, Hillier, and Apsley think of him, dragging 
them to play, and winning their money, without giv- 
ing them an opportuuity of retrieving their losses?— 
The more he thought of it, the more was he embar- 
rassed; and ashe tossed about on his bed, the suspi- 
cion flashed across his disturbed mind that he was 
embroiled with gamblers. With what eredit could 
he skulk from the attack he had himself provoked? 
Perplexed and agitated with the dilemma he had 
drawn upon himself, he came to the conclusion that, 
at all events, he must invite the baronet and his 
friends to dinner that day, and give them their re- 
venge, when he might retreat with honour and for 
ever. Every one who reads these pages will antici- 
pate the event. 

Gaming isa magical stream; if you do but wade far 
enough into it to wet the soles of your feet, there 
is an influence in the waters which draws you irre- 
sistibly in, deeper and deeper, till you are sucked 
into the roaring vortex, and perish. If it were not 
unduly paradoxical, one might say with respect to 
gaming that he has come to the end who has made a 
beginning. Mr. Beauchamp postponed the business 
which he had himself fixed for transaction that even- 
ing, and received Sir Edward—who had found out 
that he could now venture from home at nights—and 
his two friends with all the appearance of cheerful- 
ness and cordiality. in his heart he felt ill at ease, 
but his uneasiness vanished with every glass of wine 
he drunk. His guests were all men of conversation, 
and they took care to select the most interesting to- 
pics. Beauchamp was delighted. Some slight laugh- 
ing allusions were made by Hillier and Apsley to 
their overnight’s adventure; but Sir Edward coldly 
characterised it as an ‘* absurd affair,” and told them 
they deserved to suffer as they did. ‘This was exact- 
ly the signal for which Beauchamp had long been 
waiting, and he proposed in a moment that cards and 
dice should be brought in to finish the evening with. 
Hillier and Apsley hesitated; Sir Edward looked at 
his watch, and talked of the opera. Beauchamp, how- 
ever, was peremptory, and down they all sat—and to 
hazard! Beauchamp was fixedly determined to lose 
that evening a hundred pounds, inclusive of his over- 
night’s winnings, and veiled his purpose so flimsily, 
that his opponents saw in a moment ‘* what he was 
atter.” Mr. Apsley laid down the dice-box with a 
haughty air, and said, ** Mr. Beauchamp, 1 do not 
understand you, sir. You are playing neither with 
boys nor swindiers; and be pleased, besides, to re- 
collect at whose instance we sat down to this even- 
ing’s hazard.” 

Mr: Beauchamp laughed it off, and protested he 
did his best. Apsley, apparently satisfied, resumed 
his play, and their victim fe/t himself in their meshes 
—thut-the ** snare of the fowler was upon him.”— 
They played with various success for about two hours; 
and Sir Edward was listlessly intimating his inten- 
tion to have a throw for the first time, ‘* for com- 
pany’s sake,” when the card of a young nobleman, 
one of the most profligate of the profligate set whom 
Beauchamp had known at Oxford, was brought in. 

** Ah! Lord !? exclaimed Sir Edward, with 
joyful surprise, ‘‘an age since I saw him! How very 
strange—how fortunate that I should happen to be 
here!—Oh, come, Beauchamp,”—seeing his host 
disposed to utter a frigid ‘not at home,’—*‘ come, 
must ask him in! The very best fellow in life!”— 
Now, Lord ——and Sir Edward were bosom friends, 
equally unprincipled, and that very morning had 
they arranged this most wneapected visit of his lord- 
ship! As soon as the ably-sustained excitement and 
enthusiasm of his lordship had subsided, he of course 
assured them that he should leave immediately, un- 
less they proceeded with their play, and he stationed 
himself as an on-looker beside Beauchamp. 

The infernal crew now began to see they had it 
‘all their own way.” Their tactics might have been 


finally frustrated had Beauchamp but possessed suf- 
ficient moral courage to yield to the loud promptings 
of his better judgment, and firmly determined to stop 
in time. Alas! however, he had taken into his bo- 
som the torpid snake, and kept it there till it reviv- 
ed. In the warmth of excitement he forgot his fears, 
and his decaying propensities to play were rapidly 
resuscitated, Lefore the evening’s close, he had en- 
tered into the spirit of the game with as keen a relish 
as a professed gamester! With a sort of frenzy he 
proposed bets, which the cautious baronet and his 
coadjutors hesitated, and at last refused, to take.— 
About three o’elock they separated, and on making 
up accounts, they found that so equally had profit 
and loss been shared, that no one had lost or gained 
more than £20. Beauchamp accepted a seat in Lord 
’s box at the opera for the next evening; and the 
one following that he engaged to dine with Apsley. 
After his guests had retired, he betook himself to 
bed, with comparatively none of those heart-smitings 
which had kept him sleepless the night before. The 
men with whom he had beeu playing were evidently 
no professional gamblers, and he felt himself safe in 
their hands. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


LITERARY. 


From the New York American. 
JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 


An Historical Tale, by T. C. Grattan, author of the 
Heiress of Bruges, &c. in 2 vols. J. & J. Harper, 
New York. 


The author of this novel has been called the ** Fle- 
mish Walter Scott,” whether justly or not, we leave 
entirely between his readers and his publishers, to 
the latter of whom the title may be of no little im- 
portance; but certainly much credit is due to Mr. 
Grattan for the stores of romantic fiction that he has 
brought to light in the land that has recently been 
embellished by his labours. With but little delicacy 
of taste, and not a great deal of discrimination, in 
confining himself to probabilities in his incidents, he 
possesses a strong and fervid imagination, and has 
the power of investing his characters with an indivi- 
duality, and his localities with a vraisemblance to na- 
ture, that yield a powerful interest to his writings. — 
The scene of thisnew work is laid at the period when 
Philip the Good was Duke of Burgundy; and the 
gallants and beauties of his celebrated court figure 
e908 the stage, with the diplomatists and political 
adv 


venturerss of those turbulent days, when Humphrey . 


of Gloster was Lord Protector of England, and the 
Duke of Bedtord, (both of whom take a part in the 
story ) Regent ot France in the minority of Henry V. 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holland, the heroine of the 
novel, is thus described at her first appearance upon 
its pages: 

** Standing near to him, and leaning on a bow of 
Spanish yew, a female of elegant form, and a face 
of melancholy beauty, listened, but with a pre-occu- 
pied air, to his discourse. Her features were more 
strongly marked than those of mere girls in early 
youth; yet they joined a bloom and freshness rarely 
found after the very spring-time of life, to a decided 
dignity that only belongs to wemanhood, and her 
face displayed that harmonious britliancy which can 
receive the imprint of suffering without being wither- 
ed by it. She was dressed in the fashion of the weal- 
thier females of Holland, in a rube of fine white ker- 
sey, over which was a light blue pourpoint of the 
same stull, closely fitting her bust and waist, but with 
loose flaps that reached the knees. Her hair, worn 
in great profusion, was fancifully garnished with side 
plates and rings of gold,studded with precious stones 
—and beneath ber hig cap of green velvet hung in- 
numerable curls, of light brown, tinged with ucca- 
sional streaks of a shade that was all but auburn.— 
Her shoes, of blue morocco, were sharp-pointed, and 
turned up almost to the instep; and a narrow belt of 
blue silk was fastened in front with a diamond ai- 
grette, below which hang two points of gold filagree 
work.” 

Much skill is exercised in the manner in which, 
with the personages above mentioned, such materi- 
als as the uncouth Hollanders and brawling Grisons 
are made to fill up the stormy back ground of the 
historical pictare of which this fascinating woman is 
the subject; and with the exception of some tiresome 
details, in which the costumier and the cuisinier will 
find more interest than the general reader, the work 
is very entertainingly put together. We have already 
copied one or two fine scenes as we found them given 
inthe London Literary Gazette, and therefore in 
lieu of quoting other passages, conclude this notice 
with the following sketch of tie history of the story 
and of the historical characters: 


“At that time, the first half of the 15th century, 
the power of the house of Burgundy was in rapid 
rise to the dominion which under Philip, surnamed 
**'The Good,” it acquired, and for a period of fifty 
years maintained. ‘This greatest of the dukes of his 


race or title was, at the date of the scenes recorded [| 


in the preceding chapters, in the prime of life and 
the full exercise of his vigorous ambition, He was 
a powerful and accomplished prince, a brave warrior, 
and a liberal patron of literature. Good fortune 
following, as it generally does, the march of cautious 
enterprise, seemed to take unusual pleasure in heap- 
ing its favours on him; but he, as is too often the 
case, abused his good luck by several acts of injus- 
tice and tyranny. The chief of these—by no means 
marked by historians with its merited reprobation— 
was the ungenerous perseverance with which he pur- 


sued Jacqueline of Bavaria, Countess of Holland and 
Hainault, his cousin-german in a double degree; his 
mother being sister to Jacqueline’s father, Count 
William, and Jacqueline’s mother, Marguerite, being 
sister to Philip’s father, John Sanspeur, who was 
murdered in the year 1419, in the presence and by 
the authority of the dauphine of France, who suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his elder brother, 
Jacqueline’s first afanced husband, and beeame sub- 
sequently Charles Vil. A just principle of filial 
vengeance, which he however afterwards suppressed 
for the indulgence of more politic passions, kept 
Philip for several years in fieree hostility with the 
new dauphine, and made him at once the most pow- 
erful ally of England, and the deadliest enemy of 
France. Inthe wars of Meury V., his fidelity to 
that monarch was unflinching; nor had he yet swerv- 
ed from that which he owed his infant son and suc- 
cessor, who was represented in France by his eldest 
uncle the great Duke of Bedford, the Regent at that 
time in the zenith of his fame for wisdom and valor, 
and unstained by the disgrace of having consented to, 
it he did not originate, the sacrifice of Joan of Are, 
one of the truest heroines of history. 

**Philip was now the sovereign of Burgundy, Flan- 
ders, Artois, and several minor possessions; but his 
thirst for aggrandizement made him resolute on ob- 
taining uot only the neighbouring duchies of Bea- 
bantand Hainault, but of extending his territories 
by the conquest of Holland, Zealand, and all the 
tributary provinces which stretched up to the North- 
ern Sea. ‘The marriage of Jacqueline, their he- 
reditary countess, with John of Brabant, an imbecile 
boy, was highly favourable to his projects, as it was 
an assurance that no heirs were likely to arise be- 
tween him and the heritage to which he was next in 
succession. He therefore supported with his whole 
power the nominal husband against the ill-treated 
wife;and when, indignant at repeated outrages, she 
fled to England for protection, and became affianced 
to Humphrey of Gloucester, (also known in his 
country’s annals as the ** good Duke,”) Philip sup- 
ported John with a force too overwhelming to be re- 
sisted by the English prince, who, with his aflianced 
bride, was driven out of Hainault, she takin refuge 
in Holland, and he returning to the duties of his Pro- 
tectc at home. 

‘* John the Pitiless, the secularized bishop ot 
Leige, uncle to both Philip and Jacqueline, one of 
the worst men of days too tertile in vice, had previ- 
ously commenced a war against her, founded on a 
shallow pretext, and had, as before stated, defeated 
all her efforts for the defence of her rights, chiefly 
through the aid: of the feudal despots with whom 
Holland abounded, and whose admiration of Jac- 
queline’s fine qualities was overcome by hatred to 
her race, which had for several generations shown a 
rare and generous sympathy with the people of the 
towns against the ennobled tyrants by whom the 
were oppressed. Jacqueline was forced to cede her 
rights to her atrocious uncle for the period of his 
life; but its termination, shortly previous to the 
opening of our story, reinstated her in the still im- 

rfect possession of her inheritance. No doubt ex- 
isted of the Bishop of Leige having died by poison; 
and opinion pronounced the niece he had so injured 
to be the instigator of the deed. A gentleman of 
Holland, named Van Viyett, a partizan of Jacque- 
line, and one of the Hoeks, was tried in the summa- 
ry fashion of the times, and executed for the imputed 
crime. Philip, who had succeeded by his uncle’s 
will to the territories of Leige and other states, was 
not accused of the deed, which benefitted him as well 
as her on whom the suspicion fell. The secret of this 
was the prosperity of the one and the misfortunes of 
the other; a rule which regulates through all the 
gradations of life and fortune, the praise or the oblo- 
quy of the world. Philip, however, soon obtained 
trom John of Brabant, his impotent creature and 
cousin, (for all the avtors in this political drama 
were near relations, ) a commission empowering him 
to occupy, as governor in his name, his wife’s pos- 


| Sessions; and it was in virtue of this delegated au- 
thority that he now prepared to carry fire and sword 


into the last refuge which was left to our hapless 
but still undoubted heroine. ‘To give a final sanction 
to his conduct, Philip had employed his utmost in- 
fluence with Martin V., the recognised pope, to re- 
fuse the divorce she solicited so urgently, and to an- 
nul the contract by which she had become affianced 
to Gloucester. And to detach that intrepid but im- 
prudent champion from her support, he had, with 
the assistance of the Duke of Britanny, gained con- 
siderable influence with the regent, who soon saw 
that Philip would sacrifice every feeling of friendship 
or fealty, in furtherance of his designs for still more 
general dominion. Hence the efforts on the part of 
Bedford to conciliate Philip, whose sister he had 
married, and to temper his brother’s ardour, alluded 
to by Gloucester in his couference with Jacqueline. 
*‘Another means resorted to by Philip to paralyze 
Gloucester’s exertions, more it is likely from cunning 
than courage, (of which, however, he had a large 
share,) was a challenge to single combat, on the 
grounds of some dubious phrases reflecting on his 
veracity, in letters from the latter. The whole cor- 
respondence is preserved by the chroniclers, and it 
bears evidence to the talent of ‘‘the good” dukes, in 
maintaining their respective causes by the pen, and 
their readiness to defend them with the sword. Until 
the terms of the combat were finally arranged by a 
sort of general council, which, under Bedford’s au- 
spices, set .at Paris on the whole merits of the case, 
loucester was, as he has told, prohibited from any 


personal efforts against his antagonist’s cause or in 
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‘ der, though the mitre should be placed on the poor- 
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Jacqueline’s quarrel. He was supposed to be in Eng- 
land while he made his stolen visit, to explain his 
conduct and reassure the almost disconsolate coun- 
tess; and while Philip, on his part, was in reality 
making the most vigorous preparations for the inva- 
sion of her possessions, he kept up, in his castle of 
Hesden in Picardy, a show of complete devotion to 
exercises fitting his coming duel, and to brilliant 
jousts and other sports, belonging more to chivalry 
than to actual war. 

** The affairs of France on the one hand, and the 
disputes in England between Gloucester and the Bi- 
shop of Winchester on the other, gave Bedford 
enough of concern and employment to prevent his 
interfering in the approaci.ing contest between Jac- 
queline and Philip., ‘To maintain the latter staunch 
to the English interests, was the regent’s chief object; 
and whatever his private sympathy might have been, 
his political regard was little likely to be excited for 
one whose unfortunate quarrel was shaking the very 
foundations of Philip’s alliance, and involving all 
England in the peril she was about to incur. 

‘¢ Jacqueline was therefore, with Gloucester’s sole 
exception, unsupported by any foreign ally. Her 
most influential domestic one was the bishop of 
Uwetcht. He was forced into her quarrel by Philip’s 
inveterate hostility to him, in consequence of his for- 
merly opposing, from feelings of personal pique, 
John the Pitiless, who had used his best efforts, but 
fruitiessly, to prevent Zweder’s election to the see, 
when he was but Dean of Osnaburg in Westphalia. 
Philip vowed that he would dispossess Bishop Zwe- 


est curate of Friesland, and had spurned some cring- 
ing efforts towards submission already offered by the 
prelate, who became also deeply compromised in a 
closer dispute with the unsubordinate Chapter of 
Utretcht, which had gone so far as to threaten him 
with expulsion, on learning his overtures so scorn- 
fully rejected by the duke. It was then that he im- 
mediately turned round to Jacqueline’s cause; and, 
as has been seen, made it his own—as long as was 
convenient. 

‘¢ Several of the other towns had with great spirit 
espoused the quarrel of their persecuted countess, 
aud embarked their very existence in the same ven- 
ture. Amerstort was chosen by her as her residence 
and the seat of her little court; where, aided by her 
mother, a woman of masculine mind and determined. 
character, she endeavoured to organize the efforts of 
her friends into some serious display of preparation 
for the straggle. One of her most active and remark- 
able partizans was Rudolf Van Diepenholt, a man 
of good family, but merely an obscure canon, until 
he was fixed on by the people of Utrecht as a fit can- 
didate for the bishopric, of which they were resolved 
to deprive the present possessor. Others of Jacque- 
line’s supporters will appear incidentally during the 
progress of our story. 

*¢ The ancient antipathies of the Hoeks and Kabble- 
jaws had for the moment been agreed to be laid aside, 
at least as far as actual hostilities were a proof of 
hatred. A truce wasestablished between them, and 
for a few short weeks no blood had been shed—a rare 
circumstance in the annals of a century—and the an- 
nual meeting for the exercise of archery, called 
Jayshooting, (from the appearance of the object aim- 
ed at,) was about to take place at Tergoes, in the 
island of South Beveland, at which it was agreed to 
collect the sense, (so to call it,) of the conflicting 
factions, on the great question of sovereignty which 
now agitated the country. 

**'} hese -two factions, so often alluded to, had ac- 
quired their respective titles in a way highly charac- 
teristic of the rude times in which they flourished, 
and of the piseatory pursuits and habits of thought of 
the amphibious race to which they belonged. 

*¢ Durivg the contests for power, about the year 
1350, between Marguerite of Bavaria, Countess of 
Holland, and her son William, grand unele to Jac- 
queline, some of their respective partizans, the most 
powerful men in the country, beld arepast, at which 
a fgivolous argument took place on the question, 
whether the Hoek (fishing hook) might be said to take 
the Kabblejaw (codfish,) or vice versa. A _ serious 
quarrel was the consequence of the dispute; the dif- 
ferent parties affixed on each other the words which 
formed the matter of argument; distinctive badges 
were assumed; and the whole population, for full a 
century following, was divided into two desperate 

political sects. 

** Ti was thus that with all the barbarous hostility of 
old titae, a vein of rude humour almost invariably 
mixed. Political nicknames owed their application 
io chance, Or some association connected with ridi- 
cule, Gueux, Roundhead, Tory, Whig, have no 
distinct signification as titles of powerful parties, and 
only give us notions of ignoble and vulgar factions. 
Leaguer, Conventicler, and a few others, vaguely 
mark the purpose of their partizans, bat catry no 
moral meaning with them. It was sufficient for our 
forefathers thus to designate antagonist sects, and 
at most to fasten on them some title of burlesque.— 
The more impressive epithets by which men now 
distinguish their opponents (such as radicals, cor- 
ruptionists, ultras) are among the proofs of a more 
regulated energy in the human mind, or at least a 
more serious spirit in their hatred.” 

From the Lancaster (Ohio) Gazette. 
FALKLAND. 


Subjoined, we have inserted several extracts from 
this work. Our readers are doubtless aware that 


ham, Paul Clifford, Devereux, &c. who has, in the 
rapidity with which he issued these beautiful pro- 
ductions from the press, astonished the literary pub- 
lic, and acquired a reputation not far behind the 
greet Sir Walter, himself. The work before us, 

owever, we do not think calculated to increase the 
reputation of its talented author. The plot, we 
conceive to be a bad one, because the destruction of 
innocence—the frailty of woman, and the perversion 
of high intellect to unworthy purposes, prevent a 
spectacle of human infirmity too dismal to become 
attractive—too melancholy to be either palatable 
or pleasing. Besides, we cannot help thinking that 
exhibitions of this kind, like public executions, ra- 
ther encourage to morbid feelings, and excite an 
unnatural sympathy, than deter from similar scenes, 
by the startling evidences of their reality. Vice 
may be dressed in a garb so courtly—there may be 
concentrated around it, so much of the beautiful, 
the accomplished and the fascinating—it may be ac- 
companied with such burning eloquence of thought 
and such splendid coruscations of intellect; that 
we may be led unwittingly, to forget the portraiture 
of the villain in our admiration of the man, and 
find ourselves weeping over his misfortunes, when 
we ought only to rejoice at the frustration of his 
schemes, and the detection of his guilt. Most of 
the modern novels unfortunately, have this besetting 
sin to answer for—there are villains enough, Hea- 
ven knows, in society, ‘‘unwhipt of justice,” real, 
tangible and substantial villains, who daily outrage 
the sanctity of justice, and blight the happiness of 
families, and violate the canons of the living God, 
without giving to smooth-faced, plausible and ficti- 
tious characters in guilt, ‘ta local habitation and a 
name.” There are Falklands and Sir Robert Les- 
lies and Lovelaces enough in the world around us, 
without increasing the pestilence of the real evil, 
by an extension of the fictitious family. Falkland, 
to say the best of it, is a story of infamy and crime, 
endeavoured to be rendered respectable by the rank 
and worldly distinction of the parties. Lady Emi- 
ly Mandeville, the heroine of the plot, is a wife and 
amother. Falkland, a sort of sentimental voluptua- 
ry, meets her, and discovers that she is wedded toa 
man, who is, in every point of character, her anti- 
podes. The husband is a macadamized man of the 
world, cold, calculating, insensible, and somewhat 
advaneed in years—the wife is young, beautiful, in- 
wocent and confiding, and is *‘pitied” by Falkland, 
because she happened to be married at the age of 
fifteen, and could not possibly, therefore, have been 
taught how to love. He frequently sees, and in elo- 
quent language instructs her in all the Aarmless 
philosophy of love—tells of the sunny skies of Greece 
—the beautiful landscapes of Italy, and the dreamy 
languor of those delicious climates. He impercep- 
tibly gains upon her affections—blinds her judgment 
with a system of logic, false and selfish and hollow- 
hearted—yet plausible and ingenious: he succeeds in 


ther to desert her child, and finally drags her, ‘*a 
guilty and a wretched thing,” down to ruin, infamy 
and the grave. ‘l'ake for example, the following 
language, addressed to his victim just before her 
ruin is completed. 


** What is it you fear? you will answer disgrace! 
But, can you feel it, Emily, when you share it with 
me? Believe me, that the love which is nursed 
through shame and sorrow, is of a deeper and ho- 
lier nature, than that which is reared in pride and 
fostered in joy. But, if not shame, it is guilt per- 
haps which you dread?) Are you then so innocent 
now? ‘The adultery of the heart, is no less a crime, 
than the deed; and—yet I will not deceive you! itis 
guilt to which I tempt you! i¢ és a fall from the proud 
eminence you hold now;—I grant this, and L offer 
you nothing in recompense but my love. If you 
loved like me, you would feel that it was something 
of pride, of triurnph—to dare all things—even crime, 
for the one, to whom all things are as nought.” 

That it is very possible for an accomplished scoun- 
drel, to resort to arguments such asthese, we do not 
pretend to doubt, but we do ‘hold it ty be a erying 
shame anda sin to boot, thus to tamper with the 
moral principles of the young, persuading them to 
become familiar with vice, because of the sophistry 
and glare and fashion which surround it. We are 
sorry we cannot agree with itsauthor, as to the bene- 
ficial tendency of this work—andt beeau-e our ham- 
ble censure can possibly operate to Ais disadvantage ; 
but the rather, because we ardently, we bad almost 
said, passionately, admire Bulwer as a writer, and 
regret to witness talents of so high a character em- 
ployed upon purposes, so doubtful in their moral ef- 
ecis. Garrick, in hiseritique on the tragedy of Lrene, 
remarked, ‘* when Johnson writes tragedy declama- 
tion roars, and passion sleeps; when Shakspeare 
wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart.”” What 
was so beautifully said of the immortal Dramatist, 
might with equal emphasis be applied to Bulwer, as 
anovel writer. He is deeply read in the mysteries of 
the human heart, and there isin his delineation of 
character, so much of every day’s observation and 
matter of fact truth, that we can scarcely be persuad- 
ed they are not actual, breathing personages—there 
are scattered throughout his pages with almost wan- 
ton prodigality, veins of rich and sparkling thought 
—his mind is profoundly stored with the elegant 
learning of antiquity, and when in the aberrations of 
his faney, he leaves the grosser things of earth, to 
hold commune with the rarer elements and mysteri- 
ous stars, which he so much delights to do; it would 
seem that for the first time, he trod a sphere con- 


Falkland is from the gifted pen of the auchor of Pel- 


genial to his own lofty imaginings, and that amidst 


persuading the wife to betray her husband—the mo- |: 


the boundless magnificence of the upper worlds, he 
felt confident of success, where other and less daring 
minds, would only despair. But our pen grows ex- 
cursive, it was not our intention to assume the chair 
of the critie, when we commenced our remarks under 
this head. We have neither pretensions nor inclina- 
tion for such a task—and yet there is, we confess it, 
a luxury in sometimes stealing away from the hack- 
nied and selfish realities of lite, even though it be to 
perpetrate a less amenable act, and linger awhile, 
in an utopia of one’s own creation. Plato loved his 
ideal republic, and delighted to muse upon the ficti- 
tious perfections which his own fancy-peopled it with. 
There is then philosophic authority for the attempt, 
even should we, like the Barber’s unfortunate broth- 
er of the Arabian Nights, be aroused by the crash 
of our basket of china, and awake to the conviction, 
that the Jeweller’s shop and the Vizier’s daughter, 
are buta dream of the imagination, which has pass- 
ed away for ever. 


EXTRACTS. 

‘* Falkland still continued to track the stream; it 
wound its way through Mandeville’s grounds, and 
broadened at last into the lake which was so conse- 
crated to his recollections. He paused at that spot 
for some moments, looking carelessly over the wide 
expanse of waters, now dark as night, and now flash- 
ing in one mighty plane of fire beneath the corus- 
cations of the lightning. ‘The clouds swept on in 
massy columns, dark and aspiring—veiling, while 
they rolled up to the great heavens, like the shadows 
of human doubt. Oh! weak, weak was that dogma 
ofthe philosopher! ‘There is a pride in the storm 
which, according to his doctrine, would debase us; 
a stirring music in its roar; even a savage joy in its 
destruction; for we can exult in a defiance of its pow- 
er, even while we share in its triumphs, in a con- 
sciousness of a superior spirit within us to that 
which is around. We can mock at the fury of the 
elements, for they are less terrible than the passions 
of the heart; at the devastations of the awful skies, 
for they are less desolating than the wrath of man; 
atthe convulsion of that surrounding nature which 
has no peril, no terror to the soul, which is more in- 
destructible and eternal than itself. Falkland.turn- 
ed towards the house which contained /vs world; and 
as the lightning revealed at intervals the white col- 
umus of the porch, and wrapt in sheets of fire like a 
spectral throng, the tall and waving trees by which 
it was encireled, and then as suddenly ceased, and 
‘the jaws of darkness” devoured up the seene; he 
compared, with that bitter alchymy of feeling which 
resolves all into one cracible of thought, those alter- 
nations of light and shadow to the history of his own 
guilty love—that passion whose birth was of the 
womb ot Night; shrouded in darkness, surrounded 
by storms, and receiving only from the angry heavens 
a momentary brilliance, more terrible than its cus- 
tomary gloom. 

‘* Falkland pressed his lips once more to her own: 
it was his only answer, and the last seal to their com- 
pact. As they stood before the open lattice, the still 
and unconscious moon looked down upon that record 
of guilt. There was nota cloud in the heavens to 
dim Aer purity; the very winds of night lad hushed 
themselves to do her homage; all was silent but their 
hearts. ‘They stood beneath the calm and holy skies, 
a guilty and devoted pair—a fearful contrast of the. sin 
and turbulence of this unquiet earth to the passion- 
less serenity of the eternal heaven. The same stars, 
that for thousands of unfathomed years had looked 
upon the changes of this nether world, gleamed pale, 
and pure, and steadfast upon their burning but transi- 
tory vow. Ina few years what of the condemnation 
or the recorders of that vow would remain? From 
other lips, on that spot, other oaths might be plight- 
ed; new pledges of unchangeable fidelity exchanged; 
and, year after year, in each succession of scene and 
time, the same stars will look from the mystery of 
their unatiracked and impenetrable home, to mock, 
as now, with their immutability, the variations and 
shadows of mankind! . 

* * * * 

‘*Some dark stains, upon the lip and neek told 
how she had died—the blood-vessel she had broken 
before had burst again. ‘he blank and soft eyes, 
which for him never had but one expression, were 
closed; and the long and dishevelled tresses half hid, 
while they contrasted, that bosom, which had but 
the night before first learned to thrill beneath his 
own. Happier in her fate than she deserved, she 
passed from this bitter life ere the punishment of her 
guilt had begun. She was not doomed to wither be-, 
neath the blight of shame, nor the coldness of estrang- 
ed affection. From him whom she had so worshipped, 
she was not condemned to bear wrong nor change. 
She died while his passion was yet in its spring—be- 
fore a blossom, a leaf, had faded; and she sank to 
repose while his kiss was yet warm upon her lip, and 
her last breath almost mingled with his sigh. For 
the woman who has erred, life has no change for 


such a death. Falkland stood mute and motionless; | 


not one word of grief or horror escaped his lips.— 
At length he bent down. He took the hand which 
lay outside the bed; he pressed it; it replied not to 
the pressure, bat fell cold and heavy from his own. 
He put his cheek to her lips; not the faintest breath 
came from them; and then for the first time a change 
passed over his countenance: he pressed upon those 
lips one long and last kiss, and, without word, or sign, 
or tear, he turned from the chamber. ‘Two hours 
afterwards he was found senseless upon the ground: 
it was upon the spot where he had met Emily the 
night before. 


** For weeks he knew nothing of this earth—he 
was encompassed with the spectres of a terrible 
dream. All was confusion, darkness, horror—a 
series and a change of torture ! At one time he was 
hurried through the heavens in the womb of a fiery 
star, girt above and below and around with unextin- 
guishable but unconsuming flames. Wherever he 
trod, as he wandered through his vast and blazin 
prison, the molten fire was his footing, and the breat 
of fire was his air. Flowers, and trees, and hills were 
in that world as in ours, bat wrought from one lurid 
and intolerable light; and, scattered around, rose 
gigantic places and domes of the living flame, like 
the mansions of the city Hell. With every moment 
there passed to and fro shadowy forms, on whose 
countenance was engraven unutterable anguish; but 
not a shriek, not a groan rung through the red air; 


for the doomed, who fed and inhabited the flames, 


were forbidden the consolation of voice. Above there 
sat, fixed and black, a solid and impenetrable cloud 
—Night frozen into substance; and from the midst 
there hung a banner of a pale and sickly flame, on 
which was written ** For Ever.” A river rushed 
rapidly beside him. He stooped to slake the agony 
of his thirst—the waves were waves of jire; and, as 
he started from the burning draught, he longed to 
shriek aloud, and could not. Then he cast his des- 
pairing eyes above for mercy, and saw on the livid 
and motionless banner ‘* For Ever.” 


A change came o’er the spirit of his dream. 


‘*Tle was suddenly borne upon the winds and storms 
to the oceans of an eternal winter. He fell stunned 
and unstruggling upon the ebbless and sluggish 
waves. Slowly and heavily they rose over him as 
he sank: then came the lengthened and suffocating 
torture of that drowning death—the impotent and 
convulsive contest with the closing waters—the gur- 
gle, the choking, the bursting of the pent breath, 
—the flutter of the heart ; its agony, and its stillness. 
He recovered. He was a thousand fathoms beneath 
the sea, chained to a rock round which the heavy 
waters rose asa wall. He felt his own flesh rot ne. 
decay, perishing from bis limbs piece by piece ; and 
he saw the coral banks, which it requires a thousand 
ages to form, rise slowly from their slimy bed, and 
spread atom by atom, ul! they became a shelter for 
the leviathan : their growth was his only record of 
eternity; and ever and ever, around and above him, 
came vast and misshapen things—the wonders of the 
secret deeps ; and the sea serpent, the huge chimera 
of the north, made its resting place by his side, 
glaring upon him with a livid and death-like eye, 
burning as an expiring sun. But over all, in every 
change, in every moment of that immortality, there 
was present one pale and motionless countenance, 
never turning from his own. The fiends of hell, 
the monsters of the hidden ocean, had no horror so 
aoe as the human face of the dead whom he had 

ved. 

‘*lhe word of his sentence was gone forth. Alike 
through that delirium and its more fearful awaken- 
ing, through the past, through the future, through 
the vigils of the joyless day, and the broken dreams 
of the night, there was a charm upon his soul—a hell 
within himself; and the curse of his sentence was— 
never to forget. , 

* * * 

‘They laid her in the stately vaults of her ancient 
line, and her bier was honoured with tears from 
hearts not less stricken, because their sorrow, if vio- 
lent, was brief. For the dead thereare many mourn- 
crs, but only one monument—the bosom which loved 
them Jest. The spot where the hearse rested, the 
green turf beneath, the surrounding trees, the gray 
tower of the village chureh, and the proad halls ri- 
sing beyond,—all had witnessed the childhood, the 
youth, the bridal-day, of the being whose last rites 
and solemnities they were to witness now. ‘The 
very bell which rang for ber birth had rung also for 
the marriage peal; it now tolled for her death. But 
a little while, and she had gone forth from that home 
of her young and unclouded years, amidst the accla- 
mations and blessings of all, a bride, with the insig- 
nia of bridal pomp—in the first bloom of her girlish 
beaaty—in the first innocence of her unwakened 
heart, weeping, not for the future she was entering, 
but for the past she was about to leave, and smiling 
through her tears, as if innocence had no business 
with grief. On the same spot, where he had then 
waved his farewell, stood the father now. On the 
grass which they had then covered, flocked the pea- 
sants whose wants her childhood had relieved; by the 
same priest who had blessed her bridals, bent the 
bridegroom who had plighted its vow.—There was 
not a tree, not a blade of grass withered. The da 
itself was bright and glorious; such was it when it 
smiled uponhernuptials. And—she—she—but four 
little years, and all youth’s innocence darkened, and 
earth’s heauty come todust! Alas! not for her, but 
the mourtr whom she left! In death even love is 
forgotten; but in life there is no bitterness so utteras 
to feel every thing isunchanged except the One Be- 
ing who was the soul of all—to know the world is the 
same, but that i/s sunshine is departed. 

* * * * 


“Night came on again, with her pomp of light and 


shade—the night that for Falkland had no morrow, 
One solitary lamp burned in the chamber where he 
lay alone with God and his own heart. He had desi- 
red his couch to be placed by the window, and re- 
quested his attendants to withdraw. The gentle and 
balmy air stole over him, as free and bland as if it 
were to breathe for him for ever; and the silver 
moonlight came gleaming through the lattive, and 
played upon his wan brow, like the tenderness of a 
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bride that sought to kiss him to repose. ‘‘Ina few 
hours,”’ thought he, as he lay gazing on the high stars 
which seemed such silent witnesses of an eternal and 
unfathomed mystery, “in a few hours either this 


~ feverish and wayward spirit will be at rest for ever, 


or it will have commenced a new career in an un- 
tried and unimaginable existence! In afew hours I 
may be amongst the very heayensthat I survey—a 
part of their own glory—a new link in a new order 
of being—breathing amidst the elements of a more 
gorgeous world—arrayed myself in the attributes of 
a purer and diviner natare—a wanderer among the 
planets—an associate of angels—the beholder of the 
arcana of the great God—redeemed regenerate, im- 
mertal, or—dust! 

‘There is no Edipus to solve the enigma of life. 
We are—whence came we? We are not—whither do 
we go? All things in our existence have their object; 
existence has none. We live, move, beget our spe- 
cies, perish—and for what? We ask the past its 
moral; we question the gone years of the reason of 
our being, and from the clouds of a thousand ages 
there goes forth no answer, Is it merely to pant 
beneath this weary load; to sicken of the sun; to grow 
old, to drop like leavesinto the grave; and to be- 
queath to our heirs the worn garments of toil and 
labor that we leave behind? Is it to sail for ever on 
the same sea, ploughing the ocean of time with new 
furrows, and feeding its billows with new wrecks, or 
——” and his thoughts paused, blinded and bewil- 
dered. 

** No man in whom the mind has not been broken 
by the decay of the body, kas approached death in 
full consciousness, as Falkland did that moment, 
and not thought intensely on the change he was 
about to undergo; and yet what new discoveries upon 
that subject has any one bequeathed us? ‘There the 
wildest imaginations are driven from originality into 
triteness; there all minds, the frivolous and the 
strong, the busy and idle, are compelled into the 
same path and limit of refleetion. Upon that un- 
known and voiceless gulf of inquiry broods an eter- 
nal and impenetrable gloom:—no wind breathes over 
it—no wave agitates its stillness: over the dead and 
solemn calm there is no change propitious to adven- 
ture—there goes forth no vessel of research, which 
is not driven, bafiled and broken again, upon the 
shore. 

**'the moon waxed high in her career—miduigit 
was gathering slowly over the earth: the beautiful, 
the mystic hour, blent with a thousand memories, hal- 
lowed by a thousand dreams, made tender to remem- 
brance by the vows our youth breathed beneath its 
star, and solemn by the olden legends which are 
linked to its majesty and peace—the hour in which 
men should die; the isthmus between two worlds; the 
climax of the past day; the verge of that which is to 
come; wrapping us in sleep after a weary travail, 
and promising us a morrow which since the first 
birth of Creation has never failed. As minutes glided 
on Falkland felt himself to grow gradually weaker 
and weaker. The pain of his wound had ceased, 
but a deadly sickness gathered over his heart: the 
room reeled before his eyes, and the damp chill 
mounted from his feet up—up to the breast in which 
the life-blcod waxed dull and thick. 

** As the hand of the clock pointed to the half hour 
after mid-night, the attendants who waited in the 
adjoining room heard a faint ery. They rushed 
hastily into Falkland’s chamber; they found him 
stretched half out of the bed. His hand was raised 
towards the opposite wall; it dropped gradually as 
they approached him; and his brow, which was at 
first stern and bent, softened, shade by shade, into 
its usual serenity. But the dim film gathered fast 
over his eye, and the last coldness upon his limbs. 
He stvove to raise himself as if to speak: the effort 
failed, and he fell motionless on his face. ‘They stood 
by the bed for some moments in silence; at length 
they raised him gently. Placed agaitist his heart 
was an open locket of dark hair, which one land still 
pressed convulsively, ‘They looked upon his counte- 
nance—a single glance was sufficient—it was hushed 
—proud—passiouless—the seal of Death was upon 
it!” 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


Dramatized by M. M. Fournier and Arnould.—Traus!a- 
ted from the French for the Winchester Republican. 
Voltaire in the 18th century, threw a lively and 

mysterious interest over this character, whom a sort 

of romantic tradition has pointed out to the curiosi- 
ty of posterity under the name of **The Man in the 
lron Mask”—the personage who has put so many 
historians and romancers to the torture, and whose 
name it appears no one has yet discovered, though 
as many wise ones have been engaged in the search. 

By halt-expressed conjectures, by probabilities enve- 

loped in an artful style, which are so ready a spur to 

the attention of the reader, Voltaire awakened on 
this subject a very warm controversy, which expired 

about eight or tev years ago in a long romance and a 

long preface in the style of Regault Warin. 

Much leisure and much sensibility are necessary 
to engage one in searching anew the solution of this 
problem. We have enigmas more interesting and 
more complicated te resolve: as to the authors of ro- 
maoces and dramas, permit them to revive the ad- 
yetiture of the prisoner of Pignerol—there is no story 
go old but it may seem young and new in the hands 
of able men. ; 

Thus the M. M. Fournier and Arnoulds have made 
of the Iron Mask a very interesting play—one which 
kept the curiosity and the attention of the pit awake 
duritig five acts. 


The authors have adopted the version the most 
fruitful in emotion and striking contrasts—that 
a makes the hero a twin brother of Louis 
How should France be saved from the bloody 
quarrel that might arise between two brothers, both 
equal in right? The inflexible policy of Richelieu 
has pronounced—the circumstance is to be conceal- 
ed—those who knew it swear silence under pain of 
condemnation and death—and the child is left to the 
care of a Jesuit, who educates him at a distance 
sn the court, keeping him in ignorance of his royal 

irth. 

At the second act the prince is a handsome and tall 
young man, proud, passionate, generous and sen si- 
tive. His lite is occupied in the passion of love and 
the political conspiracies into which he is drawn by 
D’Aubigne, the fierce Huguonot, who would arm the 
brother of Louis XLV. against his brother, to raise 
once more the standard of Coligny and Rohan.— 
Soon the royal child has pierced the mystery of his 
origin. How his heart swells with pride! how his 
soul burns! he is the brother of a king—almost a 
king himself! His dreams of glory, his dreams of 
love, his mistress, fame, power—all he may possess! 

Poor prince! who at the fourth act finds himself in 
a narrow prison—his young and beautiful head which 
he almost thought already wore its crown, burning 
under its iron dungeon—asking a little sunshine to 
bless his sight, a little air to breathe—not daring to 
tell his name for fear of giving death with the secret 
—not daring to breathe it even to the woman he 
loves, the woman who loves him, the woman who 
weeps and embraces the horrible mask which covers 
him. This is not all. He must suffer all the agonies 
of disappointment of a strong hope to break the band 
of iron, and see the heavens and the earth. 

Afterwards, he is a prisoner expiring after twenty 
years of suffering and imprisoument—deprived of re- 
membrance—forgetting his royal blood and his love 
—insensible even to the hope of liberty—despising 
his friends, despising his mistress—expiring drop 
by drop, too slowly for the will of the jailer, who, 
for twenty years, had been attached to this unhappy 
being as a living person to a corpse. ‘There is some- 
thing horrible in this denowement—the horrible we 
do not praise; but it is skilfully presented, and the 
whole drama, of which we have only madea sketch, 
offers a lively interest. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, DecemBer 3, 1831. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania will assemble at 
Harrisburg on Tuesday. Already have the friends 
of Education in this city held a public meeting, for 
the purpose of awakening the attention of that body 
to this important subject, at as early a period as pos- 
sible. It was one of the largest and most respectable 
assemblages that we have ever witnessed for a simi- 
lar object, and all appeared fully impressed with the 
paramount importance of the subject, in fartherance 
of which they had been convoked. In meeting the 
representatives of the people thus, at the very thres- 
wold of their official duties, the friends of education 
display that unwavernig energy which so ennobling a 
cause is calculated to inspire in the bosom of every 
man who recognises the principle—that all men are 
created free and equal. Though the subject has been 
too long suffered to slumber in this state, there is 
every indication that the present Legislature will be 
forced, by the voice of public opinion, to devise a 
system of ins:ruction suitable to the pressing wants 
ot the people. We have always looked upon it as 
somewhat singular, that the party in this state, who 
claim affinity to the principles of Jefferson, and avow 
themselves his disciples in national polity, should 
not, long ere this, have engrafied on our political 
fabric that portion of his system which he esteemed 
the only durable foundation of our political existence 
as an independent people, and as the only means of 
giving permanency to the institutions which he and 
his compeers had so sedulously laboured to establish. 
It hes always been one of the most prominent fea- 
tures in his plan of government—To EDUCATE ALL 
THE PEOPLE. As early as the year 1781, when Go- 
vernor of Virginia, and compelled to use the most 
energetic measures to provide the means of war, even 
amid the trials of that eventful period, we find him 
advocating the measure with all the impassioned fer- 
vour of his brilliant genius.. In his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, after setting forth the prominent characteris- 
ties of a system of public instruction, we observe the 
following remarks, which most conclusively illus- 
trate the wisdom and foresight of one of the most in- 
flexible and devoted guardians of the rights of the 
people that has imparted lustre to the chronicles of 
a nation. 


‘¢ But of the views of this law none is more im- 


portant, none more legitimate, than that of rendering 
the people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guar- 
dians of their own liberty. For this purpose the 
reading in the first stage, where they will reccive 
their whole education, is proposed, as has been said, 
to be chiefly historical. History by apprizing them 
of the past, will enable them to judge of the future; 
it will avail them of the experience of other times 
and other nations; it will qualify them as judges of 
the actions and designs of men; it will enable them 
to know ambition under every disguise it may as- 
sume; and knowing it, to defeat its views. In every 
government on earth is some trace of human weak- 
ness, some germ of corruption and degeneracy, 
which cunning will discover, and wickedness insensi- 
bly open, cultivate and improve. Every government 
degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people 


alone. The people themselves, therefore, are its only. 


safe depositories. And to render even them safe 
their minds must be improved to a certain degree. 
This indeed is not all that is necessary, though it 
be essentially necessary. ‘he influence over govern- 
ment raust be shared among allthe people. If every 
individual which composes their mass participates of 
the ultimate authority, the government will be safe; 
because the corrupting the whole mass will excced 
any private resources of wealth: and public ones can- 
not be provided but by levies on the people. In this 
case every man would have to pay his own price. 
The government of Great Britain lias been corrupt- 
ed, because but one man in ten hasa right to vote for 
members of parliament. The sellers of the govern- 
ment therefore get nine-tenths of their price clear. 
It has been thought that corruption is restrained by 
confining the right of suffrage to a few of the weal- 
thier of the people: but it would be more effectually 
restrained by an extension of that right to such num- 
bers as would bid defiance to the means of corrup- 
tion.” 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The duty devolving on the National Legislature, 
which commences its session on the ensuing Monday, 
at Washington, is supposed by many to be of more 
than ordinary importance, and likely to call forth 
some of the most interesting topics of national dis- 
quisition that has for a long time occupied the atten- 
tion of the councils of the Union. ‘That they may 
not engender any of the acrimonious spirit of party, 
which has, unfortunately, on more than one occasion, 
been instrumental in palsying the energies of the go- 
vernment, must be the sincere wish of every lover of 
hiscountry. The most exciting subject, and one that 
will arrest the attention of Congress at an early pe- 
riod, is the modification of the present Tarifl—its 
constitutionality, when viewed as offering a bounty to 
particular branches of industry—and its present and 
probable effects on the moral and physical condition of 
the people. ‘The principles involved in this question 
are of a character the most momentous to the per- 
manent welfare of the country, and loudly call for 
all the maynanimity which the spirit of free inquiry 
imparts to the mind; yet warn us to look with an eye 
of tolerance on whatever difference of opinion may 
exist on this subject, and be cautious in pronouncing 
erroneous that which has placed in opposition the 
greatest talents of the nation. The Convention held 
in this city, as well as that in New York, have both 
placed their different views of the same subject be- 
fore the people, and have elicited from their several 
friends the warmest commendation, as embodying 
the chief of the arguments in support of their rela- 
tive positions; and the conclusions of each are so ad- 
verse, that it would appear almost impossible that 
they can ever coalesce, without entering on their 
work in the most liberal spirit of compromise and 
conciliation, and with a firm determination of merg- 
ing all party or sectional jealousies in an enlarged 
and patriotic devotion to our common country, and 
with a single eye to the glory and indissolubility of 
the Union. That such will be the ease, we have no 
doubt, from the known patriotism of the distinguish- 
ed individuals who compose the twenty-second Con- 
gress. 

WEEKLY PAPERS. 

Our contemporaries are making much ado about 
the contents, size, and quality of their sheets. We 
congratulate them upon their improvements,and wish 
them their reward. For our own part, we have not 


yet commenced the practice of inordinate puffing of 
ourselves—being content to win from the publie 
themselves all the praise we have; and shall rest satis-. 
fied as long as the public continue to bestow on us 
that approbation which we have for many years re- 
ceived. Our paper, we trust, is not inferior in typo- 
graphical execution to any weekly periodical of this 
city, and we believe our subscribers are generally 
content with the matter we serve up to them through 
four columns. We have our motto—** One line of 
praise from the public is worth more than a whole 
column from ourselves.” 


AN EXAMPLE. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a subscription to 
our paper, from Georgetown, D. C. ‘The request 
of the subseriber, so far as we are able, shall be 
complied with, We would be obliged to some of 
our friends, if they would take a hint from this no- 
tice. We give it marked attention, not because such 
things as new subscriptions are novelties to us, but 
because the donus, in this instance, was planked 
down in “ bright and shining gold,” sent all the way 
from Washington for the purpose. To some of our 
subscribers gold may not be so convenient; in those 
cases, we promise to make no objection to good pas 


per, but on the contrary will be pleased to credit it 
to them. 


_ LIGHTING THE CITY. 

Many grievous complaints have been entered 
against the imperfect mode of lighting our city. 
Those who have paced the pavements of Broadway, 
under the dazzling beams of the gas-lights, on a 
moonless night, may well exclaim, when they arrive 
in our city, and grope their way up Chesnut street, 
** whilst clouds and darkness rest upon it.” O! most 
chaste and beneficent Luna. Strangers often wonder 


| why it is that Philadelphians, who boast so much of 


the beauty of their city, are so sparing of its charms; 
why, nothing but the sun himself, or his modest 
queen, can lift the sombre veil that would o’ereast 
its beauties, and hide them from the searching eye. 
And why those sickly lights, which stand in mockery 
to the passing traveller, are not more bright, or else 
more sociable. We never yet have concluded upon 
an answer, that we thought we could give, witha 
clear conscience and with justice to all people. It 
cannot be the negligence of the city authorities, they 
are proverbial for their enterprise. It cannot be for 
want of funds, our city has most excellent credit. 
It cannot be from any natural impediment, the ground 
is soft and easily dug. Lamposts are plenty, oil 
abundant, and lamp-makers ready to answer every 
order which the corporation may draw. Gas, too, is 
formed as easily here as elsewhere, and there is no- 
thing in our atmosphere peculiarly hostile to itsigni- 
tion. Why, then, shall these complaints be longer 
neglected? We think had some one member of the 
Council body, say the ear, been present, a few eve- 
nings ago, and heard the soft moan of pain which 
uttered from two sweet lips, as we were passing, 
that body would without delay cause a beacon to be 
put by every stone and elevation in the city, lest some 
other fairy foot might stump its largest member 
thereagainst, as did this black eyed damsel." 

We understand that the experiment is to be made 
of lighting the arcade with gas; let us then profit by 
this experiment, and if it succeed, let Chesnut street 
at least be brightened up a little from its nocturnal 
darkness. 


CABINET LIBRARY.—No. IV. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
The authoress of this entertaining volume, Mrs. 
A. F. Thompson, has endeavoured to present to the 
public a full and connected life of the habits, man- 
ners, and discoveries of Raleigh: and we think that 
she has been completely successful. It has been fre- 
quently asserted, and it is too generally believed, . 
that the intellectual abilities of women are vastly in- 
ferior to those of men: this doctrine which is so much 
calculated to keep the fair sex in the scale of infe- 
riority, is most happily refuted by the skill, mental 
vigour, deep conception, and powerful delineation, 
which Mrs. Thompson has displayed in the compo- 
sition of this interesting memoir of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. It is indeed written in a style of energy and 
elegance which might honour the most celebrated 
biographists of the present day. The book is un- 


questionably the best life of Raleigh that has ever 
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been written, and will be resorted to as the only com- 
plete and authentic history of the events in that great 
man’s life. Without any further preliminaries, we 
shall exhibit to our readers a specimen of Mrs. 
Thompson’s style; and the first which presents itself 


to our notice, is some interesting details in relation | 


to that extensively used article, tobacco. 

“In the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was 
introdaced into Portugal, from Florida, by Herman- 
des de Toledo; from Portugal the seeds were sen 
into France, to Catharine Medicis, by Jean Nicot, 
an agent of Francis the Second; on which account it 
received its generic name, Nicotiana, the specific 
appellation being derived from Tabac, the name of 
an instrument used in America for smoking it. It 
was first grown in England in 1570, and its cultiva- 
tion was continued in Yorkshire until prohibited by 
statutes: it was used both for snuff and smoking. 
Even the ladies, who were then so deficient in refine- 
ment, that they cannot at least be reproached with 
the practice as an inconsistency, indulged in the plea- 
sures of tobacco, being a very proper accompaniment 
to the general coarseness of their habits. 

‘‘In France it was patronised by the great and the 
gay, under the name of the ‘ Queen’s Herb,’ and in 
England it was allowed even in the royal presence. 

“Queen Elizabeth was one day so rash as to enter 
into a wager with the subtle Raleigh, against the 
possibility of his ascertaining the weight of the smoke 
ascending from a given quantity of tobacco. Her ma- 
jesty regarding the impracticability of this perfumed 
vapour being coufined within a scale, was confident 
of her point; and surmised that Raleigh took a tra- 
veller’s privilege in affirming to the contrary. Ra- 
leigh, however, outwitted her by weighing the ashes, 
and Elizabeth was obliged to confess that the differ- 
ence between them and the original weight of tobac- 
co, settled the disputed point: upon which she con- 
soled herself with a witticism, telling Sir Walter, 
‘that she had heard of those who turned their gold 
into smoke, but had never before seen the man who 
could turn smoke into gold.’ ” 

To properly estimate the high character of the 


work, it would be necessary to give it a thorough and 
careful perusal. A cotemporary, when referring to 
this memoir, remarks: ‘* There is no mau in English 
history, whose life and adventures approach nearer 
to romance and chivalry, than the character and 
achievements of this celebrated man. Sir Philip 
Sidney, Hampden, and others, were celebrated for 
various shining qualities—but in the character of 
Raleigh, there was a singular combination of com- 
mon sense, awakening literature, the spirit of adven- 
ture, and all those traits which marked the half-civi- 
fized, half-barbarous age of Queen Elizabeth. 1t is 
surprising that the lives of Raleigh and of his com- 
peers of that enterprising age, have not attracted in a 
higher degree, the attention of literary men of high 
reputation. Raleigh appeared on the stage at a most 
interesting age of the world. The discovery of Ame- 
rica had just been made, and every year the inhabitants 
of Europe were astonished by the surprising relations 
and adventures of navigators in enlarging and pur- 
suing that discovery to its greatest practical boun- 
daries. Raleigh took a most active interest in the 
first establishment of the English emigrants in the 
Southern States—particularly North Carolina and 
Virginia.” 

In connexion with the life of Sir Walter are many 
curious and interesting details of the peculiarities 
and manners of Queen Elizabeth, and the ceremonies 
of her court, which the fair authoress has handled 


with much facility and elegance. 


THE PEARL.—The number for 1832 of this 
beautiful and juvenile annual, has just been publish- 
ed by Mr. T. T. Ash, in Chesnut st. above Fourth. 
The embellistiments and typographical execution of 
the work are of the most judicious and appropriate 
kind. It contains ten engravings, some of which are 
especially worthy of commendation. Among the li- 
terary contributors we observe the names of Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Bache, 
Mrs. Gilmer, J. F. Rogers, and others equally well 
and favourably, known to the community as writers. 
The contents, both with regard to subject matter and 
embellishments, are intended for the youthful mind. 
Moral precepts are conveyed in the pleasing form of 
_ dialogues and tales, and the publication is well adapt- 
ed to the object of its design—that of furnishing for 
the juvenile members of families, at the close of 
every year, a suitable and instruetive Christmas and 
New Year’s gift. 


CALEB WILLIAMS. 
The last number of Harpers’ Library of Select 
Novels, embracing Godwin’s celebrated novel of 


** Caleb Williams,” has been upon our table for 


some days, and ought to have been noticed before. 
We are glad to learn that this selection is well re- 
ceived, and what is better, well patronised by the 
public. Thus far it has been conducted with great 
discrimination, with a solitary. exception, viz: the 
introduction into the series, of the Young Duke— 
and that work was, we presume, introduced under a 
hasty impression that it was better and more durable 
in its literature, than a close and careful examina- 
tion proved it to be. We have heard one or two su- 
perficial observers exclaim—‘where isthe merit of 
introducing into this Library such works as Anasta- 
sius and Caleb Williams—they have been read by 
every body, and if the selection is designed for a 
novelty, this design cannot be accomplished by re- 
printing old publications, however popular and me- 
ritorious!” 

There is a great mistake in this description of rea- 
soning. Neither of the works mentioned have been 
read by one-fourth of the growing and intelligent 
portion of the reading community of this republic, 
and it will surprise any one curious to ascertain 
the fact, to discover how few are the persons, even 
among those who have libraries, who possess a regu- 
lar and valuable series of the standard novels. It is 
in order to supply this deficiency, and to place in the 
hands of every one who has a thirst for literature, 
the meritorious productions of distinguished authors, 
that this selection was commenced, and has thus far 
been prosecuted. 

The Library is not only designed for those who 
have not read the novels it embraces, but for those 
who have and who nevertheless desire to possess the 
works as matter for reference and reperusal when 
néthing more attractive may be obtained. We feel 
much interest in the success of the publication, be- 
eause we believe it a valuable one, and that we know 
if neglected and permitted to die, its place could not 
readily be supplied by another of equal merit. Caleb 
Williams is known by reputation to every reader.— 
We need only give the following paragraph in re- 
ference to its author froma foreign publication: 


Few authors have the faculty of awakening and 
arresting the attention like Mr, Godwin. He never 
fuils to excite in us the emotion he wishes, and that 
without resorting to marvellous or overstrained in- 
cidents or language. He hasa might almost magical 
over our sympathies. He describes a damp comtort- 
less morning, and we are out under the cold and 
drizzly dawn. He talks of Switzerland—of the lake 
of Uri—and the mountains and the waters are before 
us. He tells a tale of injustice and oppression, and 
every feeling of indignant resistance stirs within us. 
He holds up to our unmitigated hatred and contempt 
the wauton and brutal tyraut; and unlocks the sacred 
fountain of our tears for the helpless and the orphan, 
for the unresisting, the neglected and the misused. 


The Introductory Lecture toa course of Anatomy, 
in the University of Pennsylvania, delivered on the 
7th inst. by Professor Horner, has, at the request of 
the students, been published in pamphlet form, It 
isa gifted and instructive performance. We have 
read it with much pleasure, and shall hereafter find 
space for extracts. 


The very excellent pamphlet of doctor Mease, on 
the Sick Head Ache, has been re-published by, and 
may be had of Doctor Porter, at his Literary Rooms, 
in Chesnut strect. 


Cooper’s new novel, the Bravo, was issued on 
Monday by Carey & Lea, The work is said, by 
those who have read it, to be highly interesting. 


The address delivered at Princeton, at the annual 
commencement of the college of New Jersey, on the 
27ih of Sept., by G. M. Dallas, Esq. has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Having received a copy, 
we shall notice it more particularly hereafter. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—REFORM. 

In the July number of the North American Re- 
view was an able article on the subject of a Reform 
in Parliament, as the question has for a long time 
been agitated in Great Britain. This article has pro- 
duced a great sensation abroad, and was frequently 
quoted during the late debate in the House of Lords. 
Who is the author? His name should be given to 
the public, and the credit of so able a performance 
visited upon the proper source. The London Week- 
ly Review, ina notice of this article, says:—*‘Of all 
the political pamphlets to which the late revolutions 
upon the continent, or the discussions connected with 


the great question still pending in England, have 


given rise, there is not one, we venture to assert, that 
can for a moment be compared with the publication 
now on our table, for the masterly comprehensive- 
ness and solidity of its views; the sustained vigour and 
dispassionate dignity of language in which those 
views are unfolded, and the almost prophetic tone 
in which they grasp at the consequences of events that 
are pow thickening every where around us. 

** We conceive that much good may arise from fa-’ 
miliarizing our countrymen with the ideas which are 
entertained Ly our American brethern, with respect 
to the important changes now going on in Eurepe. 
There is really so much of simplicity and of sterling 
sense in their mode of treating political questions ge- 
nerally; itis so free from eant, from balances, and 
prejudices, and ridiculous delicacies of every kind, 
that we do not scruple to recommend it as a model, 
worthy not only of being admired, but of being imi- 
tated.” 


THE POETS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

There is an admirable article in a late number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, written apparently by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in which the writer endeavours to 
prove that the present age has not produced ‘a great 
poem.” He runs through all the poetic productions 
of the last century, criticises all, but invariably ar- 
rives at the conclusion that none of them are ‘‘great.” 
Some of the passages of this random and irregular 
criticism are very beautiful, and we refer to it 
principally with the object of quoting such. Here 
is a parallel between Thomas Moore and Robert 
Burns for example, which is very fine, and much of 
it undeniable, 


‘** Lyrical Poetry, we opine, hath many branches— 
and one of them, * beautiful exceedingly,’ with bud, 
blossom, and fruit of balm and brightness, round 
which is ever heard the murmur of bees and of birds, 
hangs trailingly along the mossy greensward, when 
lhe air is calm, and ever and anon, when blow the 
filful breezes, it is uplifted in the sunshine, aad 
glows wavingly aloft, as if it belonged even to the 
lofuiest region of the Tree which is Amaranth. ‘That 
is a fancitul, perhaps foolish form of expression, em- 
ployed at present to signify song-writing. Now, of 
all the song writers that ever warbled, or chanted, or 
sung, the best, in our estimation, is verily none other 
than Thomas Moore. ‘True, that Robert Burns has 
iudited several songs that slip into the heart, just like 
light, no one knows how, filling its chambers sweet- 
ly and silently, and leaving it nothing more to desire 
ior perfect contentment. Or let us say, sometimes 
when he sings, it is tike listeuing to a linnet in the 
broom, a blackbird in the brake, a laverock in the 
sky. ‘They sing in the fuluess of their joy, as nature 
teaches them—and so did he—and the man, woman,or 
child, who is delighted not with such singing, be 
their virtues what they may, must never hope to be 
in Heaven. Gracious Providence placed Burns in the 
midst of the sources of Lyrical Poetry—when he was 
born a peasant. Now, Moore is an [rishman, and 
was born in Dublin: Moore is a Greek scholar, aud 
translated—aftei a fashion—Auacreon, And Moore 
has lived all his life long in towns and cities—and in 
that society which will sulfer none else to be called 
good, Some advantages he has enjoyed which Burns 
never did—but then how many disadvantages has he 
undergone, from which the Ayrshire Vloughmaa, in 
the bondage of his poverty was free! Lou see all 
that ata single glance into their poetry. But ail in 
humble life is not high—all in high lite is not low— 
and there is as much to guard against in hovel as in 
hall—in ** auld clay-bigging” as in marble palace. 
Burns too often wrote like a rude, unpolished boor 
— Moore has too often writien like a mere man of 
fashion. But take them both at their best—and both 
are glorious. Both are national poets—and who 
shall say that if Moore had been born and bred a pea- 
sant, as Burns was, and if Ireland had been such a 
land of knowledge, and virtue, and religion as Scot- 
land is—and surely without offence, we may say that 
it never was, and never will be—ihough we love the 
Green Island well—that with his fine fancy, warm 
heart, and exquisite sensibilities, he might not have 
been as natural a lyrist as Burns, while, take him as 
he is, who can deny that in richness, in variety, in 
grace, and in almost all the power of art, he is infi- 
nitely superior to his illuswwious rival? Of Lallah 
Rookh and the Loves of the Angels, we defy you to 
read a page without admiration; but the question re- 
curs, and it is easily answered, we need not say in 
the negative, did Moore ever write a Great Poem?” 

The parallel between Scott and Byron is not less 
interesting. 

‘‘What? Scott a greater genius than Byron!” Yes 
—beyond compare. Byron had a vivid and strong, 
but not a wide imagination. He saw things as they 
are, Occasionally standing prominently and boldly 
out from the flat surface of this world; and, in gene- 
ral, when his soul was up, he described them with a 
master’s might. We speak of the external world— 
of nature and of art. Now observe how he dealt 
with nature. In his early poems he betrayed no pas- 
sionate love of nature, though we do not doubt that 
he felt it; and even in the first two cantos of Childe 


Harold he was an unfrequent and no very devout | 


worshipper at her shrine. We are not blaming his 
lukewarmness, but simply stating a fact. He had 
Something else to think of, it would appear; and prov- 
ed himself a poet. But in the third canto, ‘a change 
came over the spirit of his dream,” and he “‘babbled 
o’ green fields,” floods, and mountains. Unfortu- 


nately, however, for his originality, that canto is ° 


almost a cento—his model being Wordsworth. His 
merit, whatever it may be, is limited, therefore, to 
that of imitation. And observe, the invitation is pot 
merely occasional, or verbal; but all the descriptions 
are conceived in the spirit of Wordsworth, coloured 
by it, and shaped—from it they live, and breathe, and 
have their being—and that so entirely, that had the 
Excursion and Lyrical Ballads never been, neither 
had any composition at all resembling, either in con- 
ception or execution, the third canto of Childe Ha- 
rold. His soul, however, having been awakened by 
the inspiration of the Bard of Nature, never after- 
wards fell asleep, nor got drowsy over her beauties 
or glories; and much fine description pervades most 
of his subsequent works, He afterwards made much 
of what he saw his own—and even deseribed it after 
his own fashion; buta far mightier master in that do- 
main was his instructer and guide—nor in his noblest 
efforts did he ever make any close approach to the 
beauty and sublimity of those inspired passages, 
which he had nsnifetthy set as models before his 
imagination. With all the fair and great objects in 
the world of art, again, Byron dealt like a poet of 
original genius. ‘They, themselves, and not deserip- 
tious of them, kindled his soul; and thus, ‘‘thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” do almost en- 
tirely compose the fourth canto, which is worth, ten 
umes over, all the rest. ‘Ihe impetuosity of his ca- 
reer is astonishing; never for a moment does his 
wing flag; ever and anon he stoops but to soar again 
with a more majestic sweep; and you see how he glo- 
riesin his flight—that he is proud as Lucifer. The two 
first cantos are frequently cold, cumbrous, stiff, heavy, 
and dull: and with the exception of perhaps a dozen 
stanzas, and these, far from being of first rate excel- 
lence, are found wofully wanting in imagination, 
Many passages are but the baldest prose. Byron, 
after all, was right in thinking—at first—but poorly 
of these cantos,—and so was the friend, not Mr. Hob- 
house, who threw cold water upon them in manu- 
script. ‘True, they ‘‘made a prodigious sensation,” 
but bitter bad stuff has often done that; while often un- 
heeded or unheard has been an angel’s voice. Had 
they been suffered to stand alone, long ere now had 
they been pretty well forgotten; and had they been 


| followed by other two cantos, no better than them- 


selves, then had the whole four in good time been 
most certainly damned. But, fortunately, the poet, 
in his pride, felt himself pledged to proceed; and 
proceed he did in a superior style; borrowing, steal- 
ing, and robbing, witha face of aristocratic assurance 
that must have amazed the plundered; but interming- 
ling with the spoil richies fairly won by his own 
genius from the exhaustless treasury of nature, who 
loved her wayward, her wicked, and her wondrous 
son. Is Childe Harold, then,a Great Poem? What! 
with one half of it litle above mediocrity, one quarte 
er of it not original, either in conception or execus 
tion, and the remainder glorious? As for his tales 
—the Giaour, Corsair, Lara, Bride of Abydos, Siege 
ot Corinth, and so forth—they are all spirited, ener- 
getic and passionate performances—sometimes nobly 
and sometimes meanly versitied—but displaying nei- 
ther originality nor fertility of invention, and assu- 
redly no wide range either of feeling or of thought, 
though over that range asupreme dominion. Some 
of his dramas are magnificeut—and over many of his 
smaller poems, pathos and beauty overflow. Don 
Juan exhibits almost every kid of cleverness—and 
in it the degradation of poetry is perfect. Many 
of these hints will doubuless appear impertinent and 
heterodox; but we would not advise any hostile critie 
in any periodical work to attempt to prove them 80; 
for it he do, he may count upon the crutch.” 


We observe the entire article, from which the above 
are extracts, in the last number of that excellent com- 
pilation, Littell’s Museum. ‘The whole of it may 
be read with great satisfaction by every lover of 
poetry and literature. ‘The Museum for the present 
month is an excelleut number. 


Lorn Brovenam.—We have read, says the Alex- 
andria Gazette, with unmingled satisfaction, the 
speech of the Lord Chancellor on the motion for the 
second reading of the Reform Bill in the House of 
Lords. It contains many passages of deep-toned 
eloquence, many flashes of real wit, and many strokes 
of biting sarcasm. Lord Brougham, at this moment, 
is decidedly the first man in England. His course 
on the Reform Bill has the additional merit of being 
perfectly consistent and in unison with the whole 
tenor of his previous career in public life. By it, he 
has added elevation to his already lofty chgracter, 
Contrary to the expectation of many, Lord Brougham 
in obtaining office, has not yielded his opinions or 
narrowed his views. The same liberal feelings and 
views which distinguished him while among the Com» 
mons—himself an hamble Commoner—are now dis 
played while seated on the woolsack, the presiding; 
officer of the Peers of Great Britain; and equal ts) 
the proudest among them. Lord Brougham, Chau» 
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cellor of England, does not differ from Henry Broug- 
ham, the Member of Parliament from York.” 


Literary Prizes.—The Albany Literary Gazette 
has this notice: —** It will be remembered by our 
readers, that in the first nember of our paper we of- 
fered for the best Original Tale $100, and for the 
best Original Poem $50, to be transmitted to the 
editor previous to the first of December next. In 
consequence of the repeated solicitation of many of 
our friends we have been induced to extend the period 
for receiving any pieces which may be offered, until 
the Jst January.” 


THEATRICAL. 

Our theatres this season have abounded in novelty 
and variety. New tragedies have been produced, 
new actors imported—in short,every attraction which 
the stage will admit of has been assiduously searched 
out, and profusely placed before the public. At the 
Chesnut Street house the prize comedy of the Lion 
of the West has been produced, and also the Ameri- 
can tragedy, Waldimar. At the Arch Street house, 
De Lara, from the pen of an American lady, and the 
Gladiator, by Dr. Bird, have. been successfully 
brought forward, and submitted to the scrutiny of 
the critic. When the Drama takes so high a station 
as to make herself the patron and rewarder of litera- 
ture, she herself certainly merits the support and 
approbation of the public. 


CINDERELLA.—ROMEO AND JULIET. 

The opera of Cinderella was fully and signally 
successful at the Chesnut Street Theatre on Monday 
last. The house was crowded, and but one unmin- 
gled expression of delight was heard at the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery and the exquisite nature of the 
music. The managers deserve credit and success 
for the brilliant manner in which they have brought 
forward this opera, and we trust they will receive 
both. This piece cannot but be performed in this 
city for many nights and to large and fashionable 
audiences. A vast amount must have been expend- 
ed in getting it up properly, and adequate patronage 
should be awarded. 

On the same evening, Romeo and Juliet was play- 
ed at the Arch street house. The gentle Juliet has 
seldom known a more charming representative than 
Miss Doff. ‘With all the elegance, dignity and pu- 
rity which characterize the style of her mother’s act- 
ing, she combines exquisite beauty of person and 
grace of carriage. Her voiee has much of the melo- 
dy and pathos of her mother, ‘‘an excellent thing in 
woman;” and in the low and soft tones is peculiarly 
and touchingly sweet and melting. Her readings 
are correct and spirited, and gained her much and 
merited applause. When time and practice have 
given added fullness and force to her voice, and do- 
mesticated her more completely on the stage, this 
charming young lady will be found perfectly worthy 
the mantle of her accomplished mother. 

The expectations which the public had formed of 
Mr. Murdock’s powers, were completely realized 
and vindicated in his Romeo. His personation of 
the part, wholly original and peculiar to himself, 
seemed rather the perfect and confident result of 
long years of study and practice, than the trembling 
essay of youth and inexperience. His conception of 
the character, though completely his own, displayed 
much discrimination and judgment; and his readings 
were forcible and “classically correct. His bearing 
generally was excellent,—easy without affectation, 
dignified without stiffuess, and vigorous without rant. 
Though Mr. Murdock is far from faultless, yet we 
acknowledge we do not know a better Romeo—and 
have seldom seen (Booth, of course, aside, ) a piece 
of acting which combined, in a greater degree, a just 
conception with a spirited execution; dignity and 
animation with accuracy and ease. 


The New England Galaxy, noticing the theatrical 
entertainment at the ‘Tremont Theatre, says: —“ It is 
with a feeling of pride and gratification, we refer to 
the Gladiator, written by Dr. Bird, of Philadel phia; 
for, after the shocking abortions to which our play- 
writers have within a year or two called the public 
attention, we cannot but hail with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the appearance of a regular, well-constructed, 
well writtes, five act play, which is fairly entitled to 
notice in the dramatic annals of the day, and forms an 
era in the literature of our country. In these re- 


‘Cruz! itself the very court of death. 


marks we wish to be distintly understood as speak- 
ing of dramatic literature only in its application to 
representation on the stage. In a higher department 
of poetry, that which is particularly designed for the 
closet, we can boast of two dramas of an elevated 
character, —the Percy’s Masque and Hadad of Mr. 
Hillhouse, ‘the perusal of which, we believe, will 
satisfy any candid judge, that the author of them may 
be justly placed in the foremost rank of modern poets. 
It is not with these, nor with such as these, that the 
Gladiator is brought into competition. Its claim for 
approbation rests principally on what is technically 
termed its stage-effect, and also, upon its happy adap- 
tation to the peculiar powers which characterize the 
acting of Mr. Forrest. It isa drama of startling in- 
cident—of intense passion—of hurried action; and 
its progress is never retarded by philosophical so- 
liloquies, nor by strains of sentiment merely poet- 
ical.” 

This is a fine compliment by an intelligent Bos- 


tonian, of a Philadelphia performance, and we have 
copied it with pleasure. 


LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 


Puebla, or the city of Angels, 
Sept. —— 1831. 


You may be inelined, from the above, to raise your 
optics aloft, and imagine your friend to have winged 
his flight to the regions of immortality—not yet, how- 
ever, is he so blessed. Iam still an inhabitant of 
this nether sphere, and write to you in the best pos- 
sible spirits, 

‘The present is the career of my travelling life— 
pleased with its novelty myself, 1 feel assured that a 
long cherished friend will not be less gratified in lis- 
tening to its recital, and participating somewhat in 
the varied feelings of the narrator. 

Residing on the same continent, we live, never- 
theless, amongst people of manners, customs, and 
feelings, very different and very remote from each 
other. ‘The first impression I received of this, was 
on entering the port of Vera Cruz. The object that 
first strikes the eye there, is the castle, which juts 
into the sea, encompassed by a reef of rocks, and the 
numerous churches and convents, with high domes of 
oriental taste. Eight miles distant from port, we were 
boarded by a fishing boat with eight inhabitants, who 
appeared more like demons than human beings.— 
They were almost in a state of nudity, and of a dark 
copper colour. One of them conseuted to navigate 
the vessel amidst the thousand reefs on all sides for 
twenty dollars, and he accomplished the task with 
much skill. ‘wo miles from port, the custom of 
the place obliged us to fire two guns, which brings 
out the regular pilot; but we were then out of all 
danger, and the only use this man was to us, was to 
conduct the vessel to the proper moorings. Arrived 
at our destination, we were first boarded by the offi- 
cer of customs—a mai of huge mustaches, that had 
but little suavity about them. Six rowers and four 
attendants conducted this dignitary of office to the 
ship, who, with real Spanish pride, would not deign 
to rise from his seat, when he demanded the ship’s 
papers and other customary things. Next in dignity 
came the captain of the port, with mustaches an inch 
and a half long; but they were nearly annihilated by 
the sable whiskers that encireled his phiz. The next 
farce that succeeded, was the attendance of a health 
officer. Of all things that lL hat yet seen, this cer- 
tainly was the most comic. _A bealth officer at Vera 
In truth, the 
officer was the undoubted representative of his grim 
master. A few gray haus still remained to adorn his 


brows that were furrowed and wrinkled; hollow his 


eye, bone his body, and hoarse his voice. I shrank 
instinctively from his withering touch; but enough 
of him: he isthe very representative of time, aud 
bids defiance to disease. Who sbail write his epi- 
taph? 
I have now seen three cities, and passed through 
several villages. In the cities, you behold a style of 
architecture as much like that of the United States, 
as a stone wall is to a hatchet—in the latter, I think 
there exists a greater comparison than the former. 
This country, you are aware, is situated in the tro- 
pics, and necessarily, in many parts, is exceedingly 
hot—in every part it is warm: the houses, therefore; 
are built to meet the inconvenience of the climate. 
They, for the most part, are built only of one 


of the United States—all, without exception, ave flat 

at the top, and covered with flag-stones or brick. In 

ascending the top of a house, you jook in vain for an 

object, except the magnificent spires of the churches, 

to break the monotonous flatness of the city. A few 

of the richer inhabitants have gardens on the top; but 

these are very few. Descend now with me to the 

basement of the building. Imagine not you are to 

enter the house by steps, which lead to the street 

door—here is no such thing, neither stairs nor door. 
‘The entrance to the house is by means of a coach, 

or stable door, even with the street, On entering, 

you see yourself in a yard, similar to the yard of an 

inn, and paved in the same manner. Proceed a lit- 

tle way up this yard, and, generally to the left of 
you, is a spacious stair-case of stone or brick; whilst, 

onevery other side of you in the yard, are stalls for 
horses or mules, belonging, of course, only to the 

proprietor of the house; a coach and carriage room, 
or else these are converted into store rooms. 

** Ascend now by the stairs just mentioned eight 
or ten steps, and you come to a small landing place 
as is usual in other countries; here, however, is ge- 
nerally placec a picture of the virgin with her son 
Jesus. Ascend still higher by an equal number of 
steps, and you find yourself in the house—now every 
thing begins to look more agreeable; you find your- 
self in a square, open at the top, that is to say, im- 
mediately over this square (which is generally twice 
the size of your office, though oftentimes much 
larger) there is no roof upon it, but it is open to the 
heaven to admit the air. ‘This square is always sur- 
rounded by a balcony to prevent danger from falling 
down; it has a very pretty effect, and is much aug- 
mented by there being placed on this balcony plants 
that are evergreen—beautiful plants, common to this 
country, but rare in others out of the tropics.— 
Around this square is a brick paved passage, gene- 
rally as spacious as the hall of a gentleman’s house 
in England in width, though much longer in length. 
Now, from these passages, you enter the several 
apartments of the house, which are paved in like 
manner to the passages, with large size bricks or 
tiles, always, as I have seen, paintedred. From this 
description, you will perceive that all the rooms are 
on one floor, which, for my part I like very well, as 
there does not exist the disagreeable necessity of 
running upstairs to sleep in garrets, as we travellers 
are often necessitated to do. In front of the street 
is the best parlour, which has three cottage windows 
opening on the balcony. By the side of this, is per- 
haps a music room, where the ladies play on the 
piano or guitar, &c.; on the opposite side, may be a 
dining room or ball reom; from these passages you 
enter also the several bed rooms; at the extremity 
of the house, on one side of this square, is the kitchen 
and servants’ rooms, so that they have no connexion 
with the rooms of the family, as you might have 
before imagined. ‘These rooms receive air from the 
open square before described, so that they are al- 
ways cool and pleasant. ‘he passages and rooms 
are of an equal height; they form the roof of the 
house and are flat at the top. In these passages also, 
suspended from the beams, are many birds in cages, 
chiefly parrots and canary birds: against the walls 
of these corridors, or passages, are hung prints or 
paintings of a religious order—they are very infe- 
rior. ‘The rooms never have a plastered ceiling, but 
are boarded over the beams, not under them: these 
beams are very numerous, they are planed smooth, 
and are separated not more than six inches asunder 
—these as wellas the walls are usually washed white 
or yellow—sometimes papered, but very seldom: 
from the floor, six feet upwards, the wall is bordered 
by stercilling, oftentimes very pretty. Unless in the 
room facing the street, you seldom see a window in 


which open on to the corridor, and some of these 
doors have glass in them. A chimney I believe is 
not known in this country—it is not used even in a 
kitchen, as all vietuals are cooked by charcoal. So 
far as [have seen, the furniture is very simple— 
chairs, settees, a table, a looking-glass, in the front 
room only there are curtains, because there are win- 
dows, and religious pictures against the walls com- 
prise the furniture of a room; bed rooms, with the 
addition of a simple bed, you seldom see drawers— 
cupboards I have never seen. To me all the dishes 
of this country are very disagreeable, so much so, 


story; but this story is equal in height to those of two 
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the room, the light is admitted by means of doors 
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the six days I was there, 1 do not think I ate three 
pounds solid. I have never yet seen roast meat of 
any kind; every dish is stewed down to almost no- 
thing. I now live chiefly by bread and suction, and 
all the dishes are so heated by chilly and pepper, that 
it will take a long residence in the country to be fa- 
miliarized with it.” 


SELECTIONS. 


[From * the lives of the Scottish Worthies,” a new work 
just published. | 


MICHAEL SCOTT. 


Few names in Scottish annals are surrounded with 
so deep an air of mystery and romance as that of the 
Wizard Michael Scott; and it may perhaps be re- 
garded as rather an ungrateful task to strip this dis- 
tinguished magician of his robes of ‘* gramarie,” and 
to restore him to those sober regions which belong 
to authentic history, and are peopled with more com- 
mon-rate philosophers. But after the severer hand 
of biography has removed from the canvass much of 
the richer colours in which the credulity of the vul- 
gar, and the imagination of the last and greatest of 
the minstrels, have invested him, it is some conso- 
lation to find, that there will be left the picture of no 
ordinary man. Michael Scott, or, as he is some- 
times denominated, Michael Mathematicus, was 
born in Seotland some time previous to the year 
1214, about the commencement of the reign of Alex- 
ander Il. According to the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood, which is confirmed by an ancient printed 
copy of his work on Physiognomy, the place of his 
birth was Balwerie, the ancient seat of his family, in 
the county of Fife. ‘From his earliest youth he is 
said to have devoted himself to the cultivation of the 
sciences. In his native country, however, he could 
receive nothing but the bare rudiments of education, 
as Scotland did not possess at this period any public 
seminaries for the education of youth. The casual 
lessons of some learued monk, and perhaps an intro- 
duction to the limited library of his convent, com- 
posed all the advantages which the future astrono- 
mer and physician could enjoy at home; and for 
higher and more regular instruction, it was necessa- 
ry to seek the universities of the sister country, and 
the schools of France and Italy. He according! 
studied at Oxford, Paris, (where it seems probable 
he was a fellow student with Roger Bacon, ) and Pa- 
dua; and such appears to have been the impression 
there created by his talents, that his essays on the 
science of judicial astrology were no longer, as in 
France, coufined within the walls of a university.— 
His fame became noised abroad, and he began to 
publish to the world those predictions of future 
events which were remembered in later times with 
awe and reverence in Italy. Villani, an-historian who 
wrote long after the reputed prophet was gathered to 
his fathers, records a prediction of Michael Scott’s, 
which he declares bad been rigidly fulfilled; and 
Dante has given him, in his character of a magician, 
a conspicuous place in his Laferno, 

Michael next visted Spain, then partly in the pos- 
session of the Arabians, and which, under these Ma- 
hometan conquerors, was unquestionably the most 
enlightened portion of Europe. 

After a residence of many years in Germany, Mi- 
chael passed over into England, on his return to his 
native country, preceded, as we may easily conceive, 
by those rumours of his power as a magician, which 
were eagerly listened to by the superstitious credu- 
lity of a dark and ignorantage. The English throne 
was then filled by Edward 1., who was employed at 
this time in those able schemes for the subjugation 
of Scotland, which he attempted to carry into exe- 
cution at an immense expense of blood aud treasure, 
and in violation of the rights of nations, and of his 
own honour. It was one part of his policy, if we may 
believe an English antiquary, to endeavour to lower 
the character of the Scotish people, and he compelled 
all the most tearned scholars of this nation co reside 
at the universities of England. ‘* This year,’ says 
Antony Wood, ‘the king compelied all suelh Scotch- 
men as were of singular knowledge in learning or 
literature, to be residentin Oxford, doubting lest the 
Scotch nobility, increasing in politic prudence by 
their instructions, should seek to throw off the yoke 
of bondage.’ ‘The celebrated John Duns Scotus was 
one of those scholars who suffered under this perse- 
cution, being led chained and a cuptive into Eng- 
land, along with eleven other ecclesiastical prison- 
ers. Michael Scott fortunately arrived a considera 
ble time before this rigorous edict was carried into 
eflect, and his destiny was more tolerable. Kdward, 
who had always a strong disposition to believe in 
alchymy, and the occult seiences, received bim with 
kindness, retained him for some time at his court, 
and afterwards permitted him to pass into his native 
country. 

Michael was one of the ambassadors to Eric, king 
of Norway, to negotiate for the bringing over of 
Margaret, the Maiden of. Norway; and this is the 
last oceasion in which we can trace the name of Mi- 
chael Scott. He appears to have died soon after his 
return, after having attained an extreme age, fortu- 
nate in this, that he did not live to witness the com- 
plicated miseries of his native country. In the brief 
but interesting accounts of this singular man, which 

we meet with in the ancient chronicles of Italy, it 
is mentioned that he was the inventor of a new spe- 
cies of casque or steel basntt, denominated a cervi- 
lerium, which he commonly wore under the furred 


that at Vera Cruz I had like tohave starved. During 


or velvet cap, used by the learned of those times. 
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The origin of this invention is curious. In those 
dark periods, when the belief of magic was univer- 
sal, not only amongst the lower ranks, but with the 
learned and educated classes of the community, it 
was reported that the Wizard, having cast his own 
horoscope, had discovered that his death was to be 
occasioned by a stone falling upon his bare skull. 
With that anxiety which clings to life, he endeavored 
to defeat the demon whom he served; and by re- 
peated incantations constructed this magic casque, 
which he vainly deemed invulnerable. But his fate, 
according to the tradition of Italy, was not to be 
avoided. In passing a cathedral, when the bell was 
ringing for vespers, Michael entered to pay his de- 
votions ; and forgetful of his cervileriam, which was 
fixed inside his cap, uncovered as he reverentially 
knelt upon the stone floor. The moment of his fate 
was arrived. The rope of the belfry had loosened 
one of the carved corbels which ornamented the in- 
terior of the roof beueath which the magician knelt ; 
before he could remove, the sharp and heavy mass 
descended on his forehead ; and whilst it confirmed 
the infallibility of his prescience, in an instant de- 
prived him of life. Michael, however, according 
to the account of Benvenuto da Imola, had strength 
enough to lift up the stone and ascertain its weight, 
after which he declared it was of the exact size he 
expected ; and that nothing was left him but to die, 
which he did accordingly, after properly making his 
will. Itis needless to remark that this fable is con- 
futed by the return of Michael to his native country ; 
but it appears to have been the origin of a tradition 
still current amongst the peasantry of Scotland, and 
which ascribes a miraculous power to the bonnet of 
the Wizard. It is curious to find the tale of the in- 
vulnerable cervilerium of the Italians, travelling on 
the breath of credulity and superstition into the ‘ far 
north countrie’ of which the magician was a native, 
and only changed by tradition from the blue steel 
worked and welded by magic art, into the blue bon- 
net which was waited on by Scottish demons, who 
were heard wailing in mid air when it was waved by 
its dreaded master. 


In our endeavours to estimate the talents of a 
sage of the thirteenth century, we must beware of 
looking at his attainments through the medium of 
our own times. He must be compared with men of 
his own age; his powers must be determined by the 
state of science in the countries where he lived, and 


wrote, and became celebrated. Appealing to such | 


a criterion, the Scottish wizard is entitled to no ordi- 
nary rank amongst those who were then esteemed 
the philosophers and scholars of Europe. He was 
certainly the first who gave Aristotle in a Latin trans- 
lation to the learned world of the West. He was 
eminent as a mathematician and an astronomer— 
learned in the languages of modern Europe—deeply 
skilled in Arabic, and in the sciences of the east; he 
had risen to high celebrity as a physician—and his 
knowledge of courts and kings had recommended 
him to be employed in a diplomatic capacity by his 
own government. Nor has he been cheated of his 
fame. If we look to older authors, he lives in the 
pages of Roger Bacon, of Picus Mirandula and Cor- 
nelius Agrippa. If we ask for his historical immeor- 
tality, he is commemorated by Lesly and Buchanan, 
—if for his poetic honours, has not Dante snatehed 
him from oblivion, and the last of the minstrels em- 
balmed him in the imperishable substance of his first 
and most romantic poem ?—nay, if he seeks for more 
popular and wider honour, even here he may not com- 
plain, whilst his miracles and incantations are yet 
recorded beside the coitage fire by many a gray- 
headed crone, and his fearful name stil! banishes the 
roses from the cheeks of the little audiewce that sur- 
round her. Fortunate, too, he was in this cireum- 
stance, that, after his various travel and long resi- 
dence abroad, he returned to enjoy in his native coun- 
try the reputation which he had acquired; that he 
lived to a great age, and died full of years and of 
honour, before he had witnessed the dark and com- 
plicated calamities which were so soon to overwhelm 
the kingdom. His books, we areintormed by Demp- 
ster, after his death, were carefully concealed from 
the public view; and he adds, that the common peo- 
ple of Scotland, even in his time, believed that these 
forbidden volumes, containing the spells of the magi- 
cian, were protected by the invisible demons who 
had once been the servants of their illustrious aud 
potent master. 
SACRED FIRE OF THE INDIANS, 


BY LEWIS CAss. 


Many of the peculiar customs which formerly ex- 
isted among the Indian tribes are now preserved only 
in tradition; of these, one of the most singular was an 
eternal fire. All the rites and duties connected 
with it, are yet fresh in the recollection of the Lo- 
dians; and it was extinguished after the French arriv- 
ed upon the great lakes. 

The prevalence of a similar custom among the na- 
tives of the east, from a ce early period, is well 
known to all who have traced the history and pro- 
gress of human superstitions. And from them it 
found its way to Greece, and eventually to Rome.— 
It is not, perhaps, surprising, that the element of fire 
should be selected as the object of worship, by na- 
tions ignorant of the true religion, and seeking safety 
in that system of polytheism, which declared the 
manners and morals of the most polished people of 
antiquity. The affections seem to require somethin 
visible and tangible for their support. And this mys- 
terious agent was sufficiently powerful in its effects 
and striking in its operation, to appear as a direct 
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emanation of the Deity. But there was a uniformity 
in the mode of worship, and in the principles of its 
observance, which leaves no doubt of the common 
origin of this belief. The sacred flame was not only 
regarded as the object of veneration, but its preser- 
vation was indissolubly connected with the existence 
of the state. It was the visible emblem of the public 
safety, guarded by chosen ministers, secured by 
dreadful imprecations and punishments, and made 
holy by a solemn and imposing ritual. ‘The coinci- 
dences which will be found between these obser- 
vances and opinions, and the ceremonies and belief 
of the Indians, indicate with sufficient certainty, that 
their notions upon this subject were brought with 
them from the eastern hemisphere, and were derived 
from the fruitful Persian stock. 

I have not ascertained the existence of this custom 
among any of the north-western tribes, except the 
Chippewas, although I have reason to believe that 
the Shawnees were devoted to it, and the Chippewas 
in fact assert, that they received their fire from the 
latter. But there is sucha similarity and even iden- 
tity of manners and customs among all tribes east of 
the Mississippi, that L have but litde doubt, the same 
institution would be every where discovered, if in- 
quiries were prosecuted under favourable cireum- 
stances. It is certain that the Natchez were fire wor- 
shippers, and without giving full credit to all the 
marvellous tales related of this tribe by the early 
French travellers, we may yet be satisfied from the 
many concurring accounts, that they were believers 
in the efficacy of eternal fire. 

The Chippewa tribe formerly inhabited the .re- 
gious around lake Superior, and its council house 
and the seat of the eternal fire, were west of Kee- 
weenau point. Here lived the principal chief, call- 
ed the Mutchekewis, who exercised more authority, 
and assumed more state, than would be compatible 
with the present feelings of the Indians. The desig- 
nation was official and not personal, and the office 
was hereditary in the direct male line. He was sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, his muskinewa, 
or provider, making known, from time to time, his 
necessities, by public proclamation. | Whatever 
was required upon these oceasions, whether food 
or clothing, was immediately furnished. He ap- 
pears to have been the chief priest, and could neither 
engage in war nor hunting. 

n the village where he resided, and near his cabin, 
the eternal fire was kept burning. ‘The altar was a 
kind of rude oven, over which no building was erect- 
ed. But guardians were selected, by the Mutche- 
kewis, to take charge of the fire. ‘I'wo of these were 
men, and two women. ‘They were all married; but 
the wives of the men employed in this service, were 
required to cook and dothe necessary domestic work, 
while the husbands of the women, destined to the sa- 
cred duty, were always engaged in hunting, and pro- 
viding whatever else was wanted. ‘The four persons 
devoted to the altar, were thus left without any se- 
cular cares to divert their attention from the holy 
trust committed to them. <A perpetual succession 
was kept up in this priesthood, by a prerogative of 
the Mutchekewis, and the principal head women; the 
former selecting a husband and the latter a wife for 
the surviver, whenever either of these eight persons 
died. The chain was thus always unbroken, and 
the traditionary rights transmitted unimpaired. 
Death was the penalty for any neglect of duty, and it 
was inflicted without delay and without mercy. 

The council fires were lighted at the great fire, and 
carried wherever the council was held. . After the 
termination of the business, a portion of it was care- 
fully returned, and the remainder of it extinguished. 
Whenever a person became dangerously ili, if near 
enough, he was taken to the house of the Mutcheke- 
wis, where his fire was extinguished anda brand was 
brought from the altar, and a fire kindled, at which 
a feast was prepared. A great dance was then held, 
and the viands consumed. And it is added that a pa- 
tient seldom failed to recover. 

Once in eight years the whole Chippewa tribe as- 
sembied at their principal village, about the season 
of the buds. Early in the morning the great pipe 
was lighted at the sacred fire, and delivered to the 
Mutchekewis, lie took one smoke, and then deli- 
vered it to the women, and these to the men, by all 
whom it was in like manner smoked. It was then 
parsed to the children. This ceremony consumed 
the day, and early the next morning, a feast was held, 
at which the men, and women, and children ate in 
separate groups, sileutly, and without singing or 
dancing. in the evening they departed for their dil- 
ferent villages. 

The fire was called kaugageeskoote, or the ever- 
lasting fire. ‘The principal male attendant was Kau- 
gegee Keeghik, or the everlasting sun, and his as- 
sistant Kanawaudunkshkoote, or the fire-keeper.— 
The principal female was called Kaugegee Gaube- 
wakna, or the everlasting standing woman, and her 
assistant Kabagaubewekwa, or the woman who stands 
all the time.—Votes to Sanillac. 


THE GREAT CHARTER OF ENGLAND. 

It is observable that the language of the Great 
Charter is simple, brief, general without being ab- 
stract, and expressed in terms of authority, not of 
argument, yet commonly so reasonable as to carry 
with it the intrinsic evidence of its own fitness. It 
was understood by the simplest of the unlettered are 
for whom it was intended. It was remembered by 


g| them; and though they did not perceive the exten- 


sive consequences which might be derived from it, 
their feelings were, however unconsciously, exalted 
by its generelity and grandeur. 


It was a peculiar advantage that the consequences of 
its principles were, if we may so speak, only disco- 
vered gradually and slowly. It gave out.on each oc- 
casion Only as much of the spirit of liberty and refor- 
mation as the circumstances of succeeding genera- 
tions required, and as their character would safely 
bear. For almost five centuries it was appealed to 
as the decisive authority on behalf of the people, ’ 
though commonly so far only as the necessities of 
each case demanded. Its effect in these contests was 
not altogether unlike the grand process by which na- 
ture employs snows and frosts to cover her delicate 
germs, and to hinder them from rising above the 
earth ull the atmosphere has acquired the mild and 
equal temperature which insures them against blights. 
On the English nation, undoubtedly, the Charter has 
contributed to bestow the union of establishment 
with improvement. ‘l’o all mankind it set the first 
example of the progress of a great people for centu- 
rics, in blending their tumultuary democracy and 
haughty nobility witha fluctuating and vaguely limited 
monarehy,soas atlength to form trom these discordant 
materials the only free government which experience 
has shown to be reconcilable with widely extended 
dominions. Whoever,in any future age or unborn na- 
tion, may admire the felicity of the expedient which 
converted the power of taxation into the shield of li- 
berty, by which discretionary and secret imprison- 
ment was rendered impracticable, and portions of 
the people were trained to exercise a larger share of 
judicial power than was ever allotted to them in any 
other civilized state, insuch a manner as to secure 
instead of endangering public tranquillity ;—whoever | 
exults at the spectacle of enlightened and indepen- 
dent assemblies, who, under the eye of a well in- 
formed nation, discuss and determine the laws and 
policy, likely to make communities great and happy; 
—whoever is capable of comprehending all the ef- 
feets of such institutions, with all their possible im- 
provements, upon the mind and genius of a people, 
is sacredly bound to speak with reverential gratitude 
of the authors of the Great Charter. To have pro- 
duced it, to have preserved it, to have matured it, con- 
stitute the immortal claim of England on the esteem 
of mankind. Her Baconsand Shakspeares, her Mil- 
tons and Newtons, with all the truth whieh they have 
revealed, and all the generous virtue which they have 
inspired, are of inferior value when compared with 
the subjection of men and their rulers to the princi- 
ples of justice; if, indeed, it be not more true that 
these mighty spirits could not have been formed ex- 
cept under equal laws, ‘nor roused to full activity 
without the influence of that spirit which the Great 
Charter breathed over their forefathers. —Sin Jamzs 
MACKINTOSH. 


From the New &ngland Galaxy. 
MISERIES OF A LAWYER. 

“I have thought, Horatio, a great deal of happiness 
might be found in dissecting misery.” 

Every body has read the ** miseries of authors;”’ 
all have experienced and many have studied the 
“ miseries of human life’’—few have had the courage 
to scan any of the thousand troubles and plagues 
‘* which flesh is heir to,” so closely and attentively 
as to find in them their cure. It there is any one 
thing in this world, however, of more importance 
than all else besides, it is this—to turn even our 
pains by the aid of philosophy to pleasure, and to 
make the rude passages of this world by refiection 
smooth and delightful. My friend Roderick, for 
instance, is never troubled with a care too much, and 
his brow is never chafed by a frown that isa line too 
deep, and why? Roderick has that true philusophy of 
spirit, which will keep trouble at arm’s length, by a 
perfect indifference to its attacks. A grumbling por- 
ter could not move him to wrath, because he sup- 
poses he should grumble, were he in lis place; a 
stumbling horse cannot either alarm him or provoke 
him, for he never saw the man in his life, be his wit 
and wisdom ever so great, that had not unwillingly 
been taught by experience, that the most careful men 
will sometimes’ slip, and often times fall. He has 
strong, deep feelings, but you never see them. He 
loved a beautiful girl—she jilted him a short time 
before they were to be married;—he did uot go and 
hang himseif; he felt grateful that he bad made such 
a lucky escape. 

Ihad the misfortune to be as it were born a law- 
yer, aud from the tinve 1 learned the most expedi- 
ious method of eating an appie pic and of saying my 
A, C, was told should be a great man. 1 said 
I was borna lawyer; it amounts to that in fact—my 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather having 
adorned, through a successive period of sixty years, 
the profession to which my unlucky stars doomed me. 

Never shall | forget the first night L saw the per- 
formance of the Jéoad to Ruin at the old Federal 
street Theatre. ‘*Ah!” says old Silky to his lean, 
half starved apprentice in knavery, ** Jacob, good 
boy, Jacob, youwil make a great man.” It came 
across me like areproach. Blackstone rose up, co- 
vered with a venerable coat of dust in gloomy sullen- 
ness betore me, repeating the very words that so often 
had assailed my youth, ‘‘ Jacob, youll makea great 
man,” but in such a tone of derision that I shrunk 
ashamed within myself. I could have crept out ofa 
key hole. I felt so small that it seemed as if the stray 
foot of some in-comer would crush me like a spider. 
** A change came over the spiritof my dream”—the 
whip, the gun, the dog, aye, the whole parapherna- 
lia of a bachelor and an idler were gone in an instant, 
and time honoured Blackstone agaiu lay smiling be- 
fore me in all the resplendant glory of his black silk 
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poet in his youth, and gave, like most young men, 
a thousand promises to the muse, not one of which 
he ever fulfilled; and he bade her farewell in a strain 
that shows how little she lost in him, whoafterwards 
wrote himself Sir William. Such a parting had no 
merit in it; mine I flatter myself had, I bade adieu 
to the world I loved in order to prepare for a world 
of glory, as [thought, but which has proved, in re- 
ality, to be avery miserable world indeed. The de- 
lirium of love, the transports of passion well requit- 
ed, the gay friend, and more than all, a land of vi- 
sionary existence, peopled as this earth is not,—all 
I tlung away, and came and threw myself at the foot 
of the Judiciary—a penitent prodigal, who had 
wasted half a life in learning its value. 

I have had to say so much of myself, because mise- 
ry cannot be appreciated, unless you can clothe some 
poor devil with it, any more than a coat can be judged 
of, unless put upon the wearer—and as the mise- 
ries [ shall speak of when thrown over my shoulders, 
are, in the language of the ninth, an excellent fit, they 
will, I trust, be seen at a most capital advantage. 

The greatest drawback which can possibly happen 
to a man who is called upon to exercise the skill of 
my profession, isa high reputation for talents at start- 
ing. It places him inthe attitude of one of those ani- 
mals, who are described as being so curiously form- 
ed, as to mistake their own identity, and upon being 
roused intoa passion, eat themselvesup. He is con- 
linually fighting against his reputation and not for 
one; ¢a/ent is running a breathless race with his com- 
petitor, reputation, on the lead; talent, longe inter- 
vallo, in the rear, and straining every nerve in order 
to catch up with him, but as Johnson says in his 
scraps, ‘* its no use to do nothing,” for reputation is 
a bubble, and in the high bright sun it attracts all 
eyes; talent cannot be seen, except they keep neck 
and neck—reputation wins the first heat, and then, 
like all other bubbles, bursts, and is seen no more; 
talent is distanced and discomfited, and the youn 
aspirant for fame, eve the first gray hair, or a secon 
client comes, finds himself disheartened and over- 
thrown, and contents himself with the lowest possi- 
ble seat in fame’s calendar, and, like his reputation, is 
heard of no more. ’ 

It was my misery, gentle reader, to be blessed with 
a great reputation for talent at school. My talent 
was tact, a very different thing, and that fact got me 
into college; humpug at our examination was the or- 
der of the day, and [ played my part well. My fa- 
ther’s mother, and all my maiden aunts,—ask me not 
their number,—now foresaw that their darling Jacob 
was going to make a great man, and as my father was 
something of a philosopher, he made an experiment 
upon me, by allowing me to make a great man in my 
own way. [ began my college career.’mid all the 
glory of my successful entrance, and added on the 

rst day, a new leaf to the wreath which encircled 
my brow, by a dead set in mathematics. I was like 
‘a lamb betore the shearer,and opened not my mouth.’ 
There was a dashing boldness in the deed in not get- 
ting the very first lesson, that startled and overpow- 
ered the more timid, and made the bravest allow me 
some place in their thoughts, netd I add, in their es- 
teem. Every dunce in the class looked upon me with 
gratitude, I was a standing, though silent excuse to 
them for not being able to accomplish what 1 would 
not. But alas! the sober truth must come out; I stu- 
died the lesson as hard as any one, and had learned 
it tolerably well, but the tutor had not common sense 
enough to perceive I did not comprehend his ques- 
tion, and could not therefore answer it. I sat down 
in spite, and for that hour I gave up the hope of be- 
ing a great man in the recitation room. 


DREAMS. 

No part of the Philosophy of Mind has been less 
explored, or is less understood, than Dreams. Durin 
sleep, the faculties of the body are suspended, but the 
mind continues active. In many cases, dreams are evi- 
deutly caused or influenced by external impression; 
in others, they seem to be the recollection of those 
associations, the current of Sone carries through 
the mind, without the guidance of the will; in some, 


free from the shackles of matter, and to have clearer 
views, and even glimmeriugs of future events; and, 
in others again, the highest powers of the mind seem 
to be called into exercise, under the influence of the 
will. Instances of the two first classes.are familiar. 
A man, who has placed a jug of hot water at his feet, 
dreams that he is walking down the crater of Mount 
Etna, upon heated ground; and another, dreams that 
the Indians are scalping him, from his reffling the 
dressing of a blister on hishead, Common dreams, 
consisting of strange incoherent and inconsistent as- 
soviations, compose the second class, These, almost 
every one has suffered or enjoyed. 

Many instances of the other classes of dreams are 
related, and appear well authenticated, which are not 
a little difficult to explain. They can neither be 
traced to any external impression un the senses, nor 
any precediny train of thought. Dr. Abercrome- 
bie gives several very curious causes of this deserip- 
tion. ‘*A clergyman had come to Edinburgh from 
a short distance in the country, and was sleeping at 
an inn, when he dreamt of seeing a fire and one of 
his children in the midst of it. He awoke with the 
impression, and instantly left town on his return 
home. When he arrived within sight of home, he 
found it on fire, and got there in time to assist in sav- 
ing one of his children, who in the alarm and con- 
fusion, had been left ina situation of danger,” 

‘* A gentleman, in Edinburgh, was affected with an 


gown and white silk wig. Old fellow! he was a 


aneurism of the poplitical artery, for whieh he was 


not very common, instances, the mind Somes to be. 
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under the care of two eminent surgeons, and the day 
was fixed for the operation. About two days before 
the time appointed for it, the wife of the patient 
dreamt that a change had taken place in the disease, 
in consequence of which, the operation would not be 
required. On examining the tumour in the morn- 
ing, the gentleman was astonished to find that the 
pulsation had entirely ceased; and in short this tarn- 
ed out to be a spontaneous cure. It may be added 
that the cure of this kind of aneurism, without an 
operation, is a very uncommon occurrence. 

The Doctor gives another still more extraordinary 
Dream. ‘A lady dreamt that an aged female rela- 
tive, had been murdered by a black servant, and the 
dream occurred more than once. She was then so 
impressed by it, that she went to the house of the 
lady, to whom it related, and prevailed on a gentle- 
man to watch in an adjoining room during the follow- 
ing night. About three o’clock in the morning, the 
gentleman hearing footsteps on the stairs, left his 
place of concealment, and met the servant carrying 
up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as to where 
he was going, he replied, in a confused manner, that 
he was going to mend his mistress’s fire—which, at 
three o’clock in the morning in the middle of sum- 
mer, was evidently impossible; and, on further in- 
vestigation, a strong knife was found concealed be- 
neath the coals.” 

Many other dreams of this description are record- 
ed. Their coincidence with the events is wonderful. 
The cases seem too numerous to be ascribed to ac- 
cident. How, then, are they to be accounted for? 
Are glimpses of distant, concealed and even future 
events, opened to the mind, while the powers of the 
body are suspended? 

Other cases, perhaps more numerous and equally 
well authenticated, are related, where the mental fa- 
culties, during sleep, seem to be strenuously and sue- 
cessfully exerted, under the influence of the will.— 
The late Dr. Gregory in his dreams, is said to have 
composed thonghts, and clothed them in words, which 
were so just in point of reasoning, and so good in 
point of language, that he used them in his lectures, 
and, in his written lucubrations. The celebrated Hen- 
ry Makenzie composed, in his sleep, a parody on the 
witty epigram of Peron, and satirized a learned body, 
in Edinburgh. And Condoreet, says he had presented 
to him, in his dreams, the steps of a difficult calcula- 
tion that had puzzled him during the day. Many 
other instances might be mentioned. A gentleman, 
with whom the writer of the article was well acquaint- 
ed, who had a taste for music, informed him, that he 
had once tried in vain during a whole evening, and 
until he retired to rest, ata late hour, to recollect 
and write outa piece. He left a candle burning in 
his chamber, as usual, when he went to bed; and in 
the morning he found the piece correctly written out, 
laying on his desk. He had norecollection of getting 
out of his bedin the night, but seeing the piece, 
brought to his mind that he had dreamt of writing it. 
These Dreams may be called somnombulisms, in 
which the corporeal faculties are supposed to obey 
the will; but it is not easy to comprehend, how 
these particular menfal operations could be perform- 
ed without its guidance. 

May Day.—It had been usual from an early period 
to elect in merry England a King and Queen, on 
May-day: and tradition was subsequently resorted to 
to increase the splendor of this festival, and Robin 
Hood and his merry companions re-appeared in the 
Morris dance. The bold out-law himself was honor- 
ed with the title of King of the May; Matilda, the 
lady of his love, better known by her assumed name 

_ of Maid Marian, was the acknowledged queen; while 
the other characters of the dance were Friar Tuck, 
in whom ourreaders may recognise the Holy Clerk 
Copmanhurst, the Fool, whose public functions 
have of late fallen into disrepute, Tom the piper, a 
neral representation of the followers of the Joyous 
eer the Hobby-horse, who edified the people by 
his ambles‘under the disguise denoted by his name; 
and Stokesly, Scarlet, and Little John, the insepara- 
bie companions of Robin Hood. The Dragon was 
sometimes, though more rarely, of the company; 
in fact, all these characters were not uniformly in- 
cluded in the dance; but Maid Marian, with her 
crown of gold, purple eoif, red sureoat, blue cuffs, 
yellow skirts, carnation sleeves, red stomacher, and 
yellow lace in-cross bars, was always conspicuous in 
the. ceremory, and usually saluted as Queen of the 
May;a distinction fairly earned by the exhibition of 
so much splendor. 

The sanctified Puritans made war upon this in- 
nocent pageant. With some labour, though gradual- 

_ly,they accomplished their purpose; for, though King 
j. ames’s Book of Sports recognised Maid Marian and 
the Hobby horse, without regard to the claims of 
Robin and Friar Tuck, the Long Parliament did not 
hesitate to demolish the whole. The ancient im- 
rtance of Robin Hood is shown bya sermon of 
Bishop Latimer, in which he observes, that he once 
sent word to a town over night, that he would preach 
Athere next morning; but upon going at the hour ap- 
pointed, with the expectation of seeing a large au- 
dience collected, he found the church-door locked. 

ta there,” says he, ‘* halfe an houre and 
more; at last the key was found, and one of the par- 
ish comes to me, and sayes: ‘ Syr, this is a busy da 
with us, we cannot heare you; this is Robin Hoode’s 
day; the ish is gone abroad to gather for Robin 
Hoode!’ fon fayne therefore to give place to Robin 

Hoode. I thought my rochet should have been re- 
ganded, tliough I were not; but it would not serve, 

t was fayme to give place to Robin Hoode’s men.” 


ENGLISH ITEMS. 


By the late census the population of Scotland is 
2,365,700 being an increase since 1821 of 272,244. 

The number of males in the county of Lancaster 
is 649,143, the number of females, 686,457, being 
37,314 more of the latter than of the former, or a 
proportion of about 105 to 100. 

Peer’s Prozxies.—As the nature of a Peer’s proxy 
is not generally understood, we may be allowed: to 
give the following explanation of it. The proxies 
of Peers are available on all questions, as if the peer 
was present, except when the heuse is in committee. 
Then, the lords present alone can vote. Thus, on 
the question of the first, second, or third readings of 
the Reform Bill, and on the question ‘that it do 
pass,” proxies are admissible. But when the bill is 
in committee, all the points under consideration must 
be determined by those present. 

Professor Leslie, the eminent Philosopher, has 
been created a Knight of the Guelphie Order ; this 
is a mark of royal favour to science. 

The bronze horse, cast for the statue of George 
5d, in Windsor Great Park, has been lately broken, 
by carelessness, beyond the help of repair. 

In the New Monthly Magazine for October, we 
find the following article : ' 

Antiquity of Travelling by Stage Coaches.—Julius 
Cesar, the prince of gazette writers, has undergone 
the torture of the wits in his Latinity. Venit summa 
Diligentia is translated ‘* came on the top of a dili- 
genee,”—proving that, in his time, they travelled 
by public coaches in France. 

This is about as old as the knowledge of the Com- 
mentaries, by speakers of the English language. We 
believe it has been a standing joke in all Colleges 
for centuries. We copy it however, as some of our 
contemporaries suppose that every thing in an Eng- 
lish paper or Magazine must be original and excel- 
Jent, and ignorantly fill their columns with Joe 
Miller jokes, and thrice told tales, vexing the eyes 
of their constant readers. ; 

A gentleman describing Kean, the tragedian, said 
‘He is the Byron of the stage—the Buonaparte of 
the drama.” 

The balance of a watch goes from sixty to seventy 
miles in a day. 

The Emperor Nicholas, it is said, strongly objects 
to the children of the Russian ogy Aer. educat- 
ed abroad, especially in England. ell he may. 
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SELECT POET 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


BY W. P. SIMMS, 


We offer our tribute to the spirit of the seasons, as 
the Indian devotee seeks, by propitiatory sacrifices, 
to deprecate the wrath of the demon who destroys 
him. ile gives his rude anthem to the gale, when 
crossing the perilous spots in his journeyings, and 
even pours forth, to what he conceives an evil spirit, 
songs of praise and prayer, in the hopes either of a 
temporary assistance, or at least to avert any impend- 
ing danger from a capricious fiend. It isnot altoge- 
ther in this spirit that we offer the following irregular 
hymn, but rather with one of melancholy, fully due 
to that time when autumn, verging on the domains 
of winter, looks back, as it were, to the home of flow- 
ers from which ithas for ever departed,as some young 
bride, about to enter the Gothic and frowning turrets 
of a Blue Beard, which shut her in from the sunshine 
and the sky, which have been the very breath of her 
previous being. 


The leaves—the pleasant and green leaves, that hung, 
Abroad, in the gay summer winds, are dead; 

‘They hear no more the anthems which are sung, 

By the young birds their folding forms imbed ; 

And all their gentle honours, wildly strung 

On the old stems, to which they should have clung, 
Time-honoured for their beauty, through long hours, 
However stern the season—parch’d and fled, 

Have perished with the flow’rs :— 

I marvel that their last dirge be not said! 


Shall not the vagrant and light skimming breeze, 
Fresh from his native seas, 

In the Pacific, wandering with the sun, 

Whilst bending on, throughout the well-known trees, 
That yield no shelter to that desolate one, 

Utter his dirge—and on the midnight gale, 

In token of his scatter’d luxuries, 

Pour forth a song of wail ? 

Shall he not sing in grief, 

One last lament above each wither'd leaf? 


He hath not stay’d his flight— 

But tracking the lone land-bird, he hath bent 

His unsusceptible wing throughout the night, 

Far as the fancy’s sight 

Might trace the dim lines of the firmament: 

And, ere the gray dawn from his ocean bed, 

Hath rush'd into the heavens, hath turn’d his plume 
‘To where the flowers were wont to yield perfume, 
And leaves were all in bloom— 

And, like the spirit on which hangs a doom, 

He comes, to find them dead! 


And hath he then no wail— 

And closing round him not his mourning wing, 
Will he forbear to sing 

The melancholy anthem and sad tale ? 

Will he not tell—he, who for ever grieves— 
The story of the leaves ? 


And witha tone to match the dreary plain 

And desolate aspect of the things around, 

Shall! he net pour upon the land that strain - 

Of wild and incommunicable sound, . 
That, in the Mexic Gulf, the seaman hears, 

Like scream of the lone sea-gu!l in his ears, 

Rush through the black profound ? 


The plaint he utters forth—to human sense 
Though meaningless and vague—hath still atone, 
To the dumb nature, full of competence, 

And wrought for it alone. 

Yet, even in mortal ears, it still must bear 

The semblance of a moan, 

‘Mong the sad things of being still more drear ;— 
And fancy deems the wanderer in his grief, 

Thus wails the fallen leaf :— 


** Never—O, never more, 

Unburied honours of the pilgrim year, 

In all your summer dress of delicate green, 
Crisped with veins of most extravagant tint, 
That nature’s hand could print, 

Shall ye appear! 

The time—sweet time—that ye andI have seen, 
Is o’'er—for ever o’er— 

And all your early loveliness, how brief! 

I may forget ye,on some happier shore, 

But on your fruitless, melancholy bier, 

leave my tear!” 


Away—away— 
Far in the blaze of the descending day, 
After that brief lament he spreads his wings— 
Now that the summer charm that led astray 
The licensed rover of far Indian seas, 
No longer clings, 
With blossoming odour wooing his wild flight— 
And but the ruin of the leafless trees 
Are there—memorials of their common blight! 
Ah, who hath not been hopeless as the breeze ? 
Who-e leaves and flowers, secure beyond the doom, 
Have, through all seasons, kept their summer bloom, 
Nor withered in a night? 
BAYLEY’S SONGS OF ALMACK’S, 


_It is impossible to conceive a more elegant and attrac- 
tive publication than that which has just made its ap- 
pearance under the above title. The work consists of se- 
ries of Ballads, founded on incidents that have taken 
place in the Almack’s Rooms, and worked upon in a play- 
ful or pathetic manner, as the occasion might require. 
Bishop and Addison have composed the music in their 
very best style; indeed, one of the songs may be account- 
ed as among Bishop's happiest productions, and for sweet- 
ness of melody stands unrivalled. The Songs of Almack’s 
are from the pen of Mr. F. W. N. Bayley, and dedicated 
to the Queen on her Coronation. Portraits of the Nobili- 
ty after Beechy and Lawrence embellish the volume. We 
quote the following beautiful Ballad :— 


‘A rose dropt from her bosom, 
And be caught it as it fell— 

Was there no tale that to his heart, 
That drooping rose could tell? 

Did he not look upon her cheek, 
And see one fading there, 

That once had worn as deep a blush, 
And look’d as young and fair? 


And when her small and trembling hand, 
Replaced the proffered flower, 

O’er the bright heaven of her brow, 
Did no dark shadows lower? 

Started no tear to her full eye, 
Heaved not her virgin breast— 

Gushed there no feeling on her heart, 
Tospeak it ill at rest! 


And‘now when he has left there, 
And ta’en another's hand, 

And led her forth to move with him, 
Amid that mirthful band, 

Must he not feel that his neglect 
Has touched her to the core, 

And from her beart-fount turned away 
Joy’s tide for evermore! 


The incident upon which the above song is founded, 
was, at the moment at which it occurred, the subject of 
fashionable remark. The Hon. Mr. * * R * * *, a pro- 
fessed roué, and a character in more than one celebrated 
novel, had made considerable progress in the affections of 
Lady ——, when some other object attracted his atten- 
tion, and he suddenly neglected her. On the occasion al- 
luded to, the young lady was crossing the room to speak 
to a friend, when she pitory y | dropped a rose which 
she wore at her bosom, and * * R * * *, who was passing 
at the time, picked it up, and presented it with his usual 


sang freid. Lady —— could hardly conceal her emotion. 
A STATE. 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high rais’d battlements or Jabour’d mound, 
- Thick wall or-moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown'd: 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, ; 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride. 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low brow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No—meEn, high minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude: 
Men who their duties know, ates 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain; 
Prevent the long aim’d blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 


These constitute a state ; 


And sovereign law, that state's collected will, 


O’er thrones and globes elate 
its empress, crowning good, repressing ill. ; 
[Sir William Jones. 
THE DANCING GIRL. 


From Gems of Moodern Sculpture, with illustrative Lines, 
by T. K. Hervey, Esq. 


The earth seems all too dull and dark, 
For one so glad and so bright ; ‘ 
Why canst not thou, like yonder lark, 
Go dancing into light? 

Thy bird like heart, in joyous beat, 
Flings sighs like music round, 

And the glancing of thy sandalled feet 
Makes rainbows on the ground !— 

Thou float'st, as light as thou wouldst flee 
Away,—like all bright things,— 


+ and despateh, at this office. 


For youth is melody to thee, 

And hope and joy are wings! 

But yonder lark must hush hislay, 
However well he sing,— 

He cannot dance, the livelong day, 

Upon a mortal wing! 

And so the young and bounden heart, 
Within that joyous breast, 

Must lay its wings, at times, apart, 

And fold itself to rest; 

And thus it is such lovely things, 

Though plumed as if for heaven,— 

In search of earthly nests and springs, 
Come back to us at even; 

And the wing’d bird, and the happy heart, 
Do not, at once, from earth depart !— 
That still their haunts and homes are there— 
They are but pilgrims of the air ! 


IDLARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Barnes, AN- 
DREW JACKSON, Jr., Esq.. son of the President of the 
United States, to Miss SARAH, daughter of the late Peter 
Yorke, Esq. of this city. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev George Sheets, DEMPSEY 
MURRAY VEALE, M. D. of North Carolina, to Miss 
CHARLOTTE CECILIA, daughter of Andrew Dover, 
Esq. near Frankford, Pa. 

On Wednesday evening, the 23d instant, in Providence 
(Del. county,) by the Rev. M. M. Carl, Mr. CHARLES 
BARNARD, Mercltant of this city, to Miss SUSAN DA- 
Vis, of the former place—after the short courtship of 
nine years. 

On Thursday evening, by the Reverend Mr. Jones, Mr. 
EVAN JONES, of Lower Merion township, Montgomery 
county, to Mrs. CHARLOTTE MITER, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Delancey, CHAS. 
INGERSOLL, to SUSAN CATHERINE, only daugbter 
of the late Dr. Samuel Brown, of Alabama. 

On Fifth day, 17th inst. at Friends’ meeting, Plymouth, 
Pa. SAMUEL NEWBOLD, of i}yberry, Philadelphia coun- 
ty, to ELIZABETH, daughter of John Wilson, of the for- 
mer place. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Keily, Mr. AN- 
DREW AVENERE, to Miss MARGARET M‘MAHON, 
both of this city. 

On the 24th instant; by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
JOS. SWIFT, Esq. to Miss ELTZA MOORE, daughter of 
the late Geo. Willing, Esq. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Master EDWARD 
STERN, to Miss MARIA SMITH, both of this city. 

In New York, on the 23d mstant, by the Rev. Isaac B. 
Seixas, Mr. A. HART of this city, to Miss REBECCA C. 
daughter of S. M. Isacks, Esq. of the former place. 

At New York, on Thursday, 24th inst., by the Rev. J.M. 
Wainwright, CHARLES BLIGHT, of Philadelphia, to 
JULIA, daughter of the late Robert Fulton. 

At Wilkesbarre, on the evening of the 17th instant, by 
the Rev. Joseph Huntingdon Jones, of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, WILLIAM ALLIS, Esq. of Holly, Orleans 
county, New York, to MARIA, daughter of Mr. Amasa 
Jones, of the former place. 

On the 24th instant, by Joseph Rusling, WILLIAM RB. 
es to Miss ANN HELVERSON, of Holmesburg, 

a. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. 
EVAN JONES, of Lower Merrion township, Montgomery 
county, to Mrs. CHARLOTTE WRITER, of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. G.Cookman, Mr. 
GEORGE M‘CLACHAN, to Miss MARGARET HAR- 
VEY, all of this city. 

On the 24th instant, by Wililam A, Lee, Esquire, Mr. 
THOMAS MARLOW, to Mrs. MARGARET WISE. 

On Tuesday evening, 22d instant, by the Rev. Benjamin 
Hutchins, Mr. WM. H. SIMMONS, to MissSARAH ANN 
KURTZ, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 27th of November, by the Rev. 
P. F. Myers, Mr. WM. A. PERKINS, to Mrs. ANNE 
SAURMAN, both of this city. 

At Woodville, Miss. on the ever ing of fhe 27th October, 
by the Rev. Harry Cage, Mr. JOSEPH R. THOMAS, of 
that place, to Miss SARAH ANN HAWTHORN, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 24th instant, by the Rev. Charles 
Demme. FREDERICK T. SMITH, to Miss LOUISA C. 
DREER, both of this city. 

On Fifth day, the 24th instant, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, at Mount Holly, NrJ., ROBERT GOVETT, of 
this city, to ELIZA BUTLER, daughter of Abel Butler, 
deceased, late of Northampton, Burlington county. 

At Easton, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday evening, 23d 
instant, by the Rev. J. P. Hecht, WM. C. ACKERMAN, 
of Philadelphia, to SUSAN HECKMAN, daughter of 
John Heckman, of the former place. 

On Monday evening, the 2th inst. by B. W. Richards, 
Mayor, CHAS. TOWNSEND, Jr. to ELIZABETH, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Faucett, all ofthis city. 

On the 25th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Eustace, Mr. ROBT. 
GOURLAY, to Miss MARY FERGUSON, aii of thiscity. 


DIED; 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, Mrs. CATHARINE 
WETHERILL, in the 70th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, JOHANNA, wife of Wm. Gaul 
of Southwark, after a lingering illness, which she bore 
with 

On Thursday, 24th inst. in the 24th year of his . 
COB W. PATTON. 

On the evening of the 23d inst. REBECCA 8S. daughter 
of Thomas F. Scattergood. 

On the morning of the 24th instant, after a short but 
severe illness, BEULAH PARKER, in the 62d year of her 
age. 

wat Pensacola on the 28th ult. Mr. JEROME D. MOORE, 
formerly of Philadelphia, and late a Printer in the office 
of the Pensacola Gazette. Mr. Moore has been noted for 
correct and xmiable deportment—he has left many friends, 
and no enemies. 

On Sunday morning, the 27th inst., JOHN LOCHREY, 
in the 35th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, the 22d instant, after a lingering 
illness, Mr. JOHN L. HOGELAND, in the 32d year of his 


age. 

On Saturday morning, the 2th instant, Mr. JOHN 
DOWNIE, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, 27th instant, Miss MARY BUT- 
LER, in the 19th year of her age. 

On Saturday evening last, Dr. WM. BURNS, formerly 
of Bordentown, N. J., in the 76th year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, 27th inst., ABRAHAM ECKLEY, 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, ANDREW MARTIN. 


ap Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Pristine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
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